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MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 



GENERAL REVISION OE RAILWAY RATES, TOLLS AND CHARGES. 



Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

Tuesday, 11th May, 1920. 

Terms of Reference : — 

The Minister having determined that a complete revision of the rates, fares, dues, tolls 
and other charges on the railways of the United Kingdom is necessary, the Committee are 
desired to advise and report at the earliest practicable date as to: — 

“ (1) The principles which should govern the fixing of tolls, rates and charges for the 
carriage of merchandise by freight and passenger train and for other services. 

(2) The classification of merchandise traffic, and the particular rates, charges and 
tolls to be charged thereon and for the services rendered by the Railways. 

“(3) The rates and charges to be charged for parcels, perishable merchandise and other 
traffic conveyed by passenger train, or similar service, including special services 
in connection with such traffic.” 



The evidence is issued in uncorrected form, and any inaccuracies should be notified to th* 
Secretary, Rates Advisory Committee, Ministry of Transport, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, S.W.l. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING 
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Present : — 

F. GORE-BROWN E, Esq., K.C. ( Chairman ). 
Sir WALTER W. BERRY, K.B.E. 

W. J. DAVIS, Esq., C.H. 

W. A. JEPSON, Esq. 

L. A. MARTIN, Esq. 

S. J. PAGE, Esq. ( Secretary ). 



SEVENTEENTH DAY. 



MR. J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C., appeared 
for The Federation of British Industries. 

MR. S. E. MACASSEY (instructed by Messrs. 
Vizard, Oldham, Crowder and Cash) also appeared 
for the Federation of British Industries. 

SIR JOHN SIMON, K.C., SIR LYNDEN 
MACASSEY, K.C., MR. BARRINGTON WARD, 
K.C., AIR. BRUCE THOMAS, and AIR. MAURICE 
ALEXANDER, C.M.G., appeared for the Railway 
Companies’ Association. 

MR. ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, K.C., and AIR. 
G. W. BAILEY appeared for the St. Helens and 
Widnes Manufacturers and Traders. 

MR. ROWLAND WHITEHEAD, K.C., and MR. 
EDWIN CLEAIENTS appeared for the Iron and 
Steel Federation. 

MR. G. II. HEAD appeared for the Livestock 
Traders’ Association (instructed by Messrs. Maxwell, 
Brownjohn & Co.). 

MR. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Sir 
Thomas Ratcliffe-Ellis) appeared for the Mining 
Association of Great Britain. 

SIR ROBERT ASICE (instructed by Messrs. Bot- 
terell & Roche and Hill Dickinson & Co.) appeared 

Chairman : Sir John Simon, Air. Whitehead, and 
Mr. Abady, representations have been made to us 
that if the railway companies are to get on satis- 
factorily with the preparation of the necessary figures 
for the interim rivision, they ought to have the whole 
of their time free to do so, and I understand that 
if they have a clear week or ten days they might 
make very good progress with it. That revision may, 
of course, in some respects overlap what we are doing 
at present, and it has occurred to us that it might 
he a convenient course if, when the traders’ case is 
finished, we occupied any remaining hour or two by 
some of the smaller points, and that we do not sit 
nesct week, with the object of setting free the Goods 
Managers and others who are experts in the matter 
to get on with the preparation of the temporary 
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for the Chamber of Shipping of the United King- 
dom and Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association. 

AIR. F. G. THOAIAS (instructed by Alessrs. 
Francis & Calder) appeared for the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

AIR. W. A. WARDLEY (instructed by Messrs. 
Adler & Perowne) appeared for the Association of 
Railways. 

MR. EDWIN CLEAIENTS also appeared for the 
Mansion House Association on Railway and Canal 
Traffic and the Timber Trade Federation of the 
United Kingdom. 

MR. JACQUES ABADY (instructed by Alessrs. 
White and Leonard) appeared for the Federated 
Home-Grown Timber Alerchants’ Associations. 

MR. F. D. MORTON (ii-structed by Messrs. Bower, 
Cotton and Bower) appeared for the London Central 
Markets’ Association. 

MR. A. MOON (instructed by Bernard Wicks, 
agent for Mr. IT. A. Sanders, Chesterfield) appeared 
for the Association of Smaller Railway Companies. 

MR. S. E. AIAOASSEY (instructed by Alessrs. 
Vizard, Oldham, Crowder and Cash) appeared also 
for the British Dye Stuffs Corporation. 

revision. From what has been said in Parliament 
and from what I have heard from Sir Eric Geddes 
himself, that is considered a very urgent question, 
and it is costing somewhere in the region — please do 
not take the figures as being accurately stated — of 
£1,000,000 a week ; therefore we should probably he 
serving the best interests of the country if we did 
advance that Inquiry. If that is satisfactory to the 
parties concerned, we propose to take the course of 
finishing the traders’ case and filling up any time 
there may he to spare by talking over any smaller 
points, to finish off the day, and then not sit next 
week in this present Inquiry. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Rowland Whitehead : Would there be any 
interval between the formulation of the railway com- 
panies’ proposals and the sitting of the Committee, 
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so that those persons concerned would have the 
opportunity of considering the proposals before they 
came to make their representations there? 

Chairman : Do we not fairly well know the posi- 
tion of the railway companies? I think I had better 
not answer that until we see how we are after their 
proposals are put forward. We have the printed 
document with which they began, we have the whole 
of Sir Alexander Butterworth’s statement, and we 
have had two or three statements from Sir John 
Simon, and I am not aware that there will be many 
new points of importance. If there are, of course we 
would do our best to enable the traders to say what 
they want. 

Mr. Howland Whitehead : I only wanted to clear 
the air and to see where we are. 

Chairman: As usual, my answer is that we will 
wait and see. 

Sir J ohn Simon : We, of course, shall be glad to 
fall in with that suggestion which will certainly set 
free the Goods Managers and our expert advisers to 
devote all thei'r time to what I realise is a very urgent 
matter. I think perhaps I should just put on record 
this, so that there should be no possible misunder- 
standing in any quarter, that one of the matters on 
which we have thought it would be our duty to offer 
you some evidence, which would not take long but 
which I think would be very important, is the subject 
of exceptional rates so far as they are affected by 
water competition. We are anxious that the Com- 
mittee should be thoroughly informed of the situation 
a-s it exists, in fact as we understand it ; and r^e had 



at some time intended to offer and, of course, to give 
you some information on that point. Probably it 
is better not to do that at the moment. It is one of 
the things on which no doubt you will need to he 
informed about from the railway company point of 
view, but in the meantime the matter will not be 
prejudiced by standing over. 

Chairman: That is so. That is a very important 
matter and one which, speaking for myself, seems 
to be one of the most critical in the case of how to 
deal with exceptional rates. It may be that in the 
course of the interim revision someone will suggest 
that the best method of raising money is to put more 
on to the exceptional rates than are put on to the 
others. I express no opinion but suggest that may 
come up, so that we may be dealing with it in part 
then. 

Sir John Simon: We shall make ourselves ready 
to give you any help we can on that. I only want 
it to be entirely clear that in the view of the railway 
companies the Committee has not yet before it all 
the information which we rather think they will wish 
to have before they would be in a position to deal 
with exceptional rates which are said to have been 
quoted as low as they are because of water competi- 
tion. 

Chairman: That is a very important matter and 
one upon which we should desire to have the evidence 
bf the railway companies. Now, the National Associa- 
tion of Corn and Agricultural Merchants’ witness 
comes next. 



Mr. Albert E. K. Wherry, O.B.E., called. 



6831. Chairman: You represent the National 

Association of Corn and Agricultural Merchants, 
comprising 2,300 firms spread over the United 
Kingdom, engaged in purchasing farmers’ produce 
and selling to them their requirements? — Yes. 

5832. Will you please make your statement? — My 
Association, consisting of the number of firms you 
have mentioned, comprises people principally engaged 
in the inland distribution of corn and agricultural 
produce, and includes from large trading corpora- 
tions down to small corn dealers. The Association 
is sub-divided into forty provincial associations, each 
with its independent cqmmittee, and therefore I can 
claim to speak for every interest engaged in the 
inland collection and distribution of agricultural 
produce and supplies. I think I might define the 
relationship of my Association to the large corn trade 
associations such as the London Corn Trade Associa- 
tion, the Liverpool Corn Trade Association, and 
Hull, etc. These are engaged in the importation of 
grain and feeding-stuffs, and they bring it into the 
ports. At that point it is broken up into smaller 
lots and we take it over very largely. We have a 
large number of millers and also maltsters in our 
Association. It is very important that we should 
know exactly the cost of carriage when we are dealing 
with traffic of this description. We want, if you can 
possibly give it to us, a basis of costs so that we can 
immediately give a quotation upon the market we 
are attending. I think you will appreciate that upon 
a market like Mark Lane, or Liverpool, or Man- 
chester, or Leeds, attended by a very large radius 
of buyers, it is necessary that the seller of these 
articles shall be able to make an immediate mental 
calculation of his charges, and for that reason I am 
asking that you will adopt some basis upon which 
all rates will be computed. We know, roughly 
speaking, what our mileages are, and we are prepared 
to take the risk of the slight discrepancies there may 
be in that way. I think it was said by Sir Alexander 
Butterworth that it was no more trouble to go and 
inquire what is the rate at a station than it would be 
to look up the mileage. In many cases no rate is 
in existence until the traffic emanates at a given 
point, and obviously the necessary information cannot 
be obtained during the short time in which the deal 
i» being transacted. If, however, we know that when 



a rate is put in force it will be upon a given scale 
the business can be proceeded with at once. I think 
so far as the grain trade is concerned it has received 
very sympathetic consideration from the railway 
managers generally. Our relationship with them has 
been on the whole excellent. They have recognised our 
difficulty and they have put us in possession of scales 
upon which we could calculate our charges for freight. 
I have read the reports of the proceedings of the 
Committee, and so far as they relate to the estab- 
lishment of a business tribunal for the purpose of 
settling rates I support them strongly. 

5853. Is it your view that the business tribunal 
should consist of three permanent members — one 
lawyer, one railway man, and one business man — 
and a panel from which others oould he added to it? 
— Yes, I think that is a most excellent suggestion. 
I was going on to say that I think the functions as 
defined by Sir Alexander Butterworth between the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners and the proposed 
new tribunal are excellent; and I support the func- 
tions shown in Section 2, parts 1, 2, and 2a, in the 
railway companies’ memorandum. At the same time 
I do not think it would be advisable, so far as my 
people are concerned, entirely to do away with the 
Railway and Canal Commission because there are 
large matters of principle which I think should go 
to a committee having the widest possible terms of 
reference. I would particularly mention the 
restrictive effect of general increases in rates. One 
has to consider whether an increase in rate may not 
have such a restrictive effect as to limit the amount 
of traffic passing, and so defeat its own end. 

5834. Is it your suggestion that there should be 
an appeal to the Railway and Canal Commission 
on all points? — No, not an appeal. That there 
should be a distinct delimitation of their separate 
functions. Provided it was necessary, as you have 
suggested this morning, that rates should be in- 
creased in an all round manner by 10 per cent, or 
20 per cent., or the traffic were being lost to some 
competing interest, that would be a question affect- 
ing the whole country and one which in my opinion 
could he best dealt with by the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners. 

5835. I am afraid I am not sure that I understand 
your meaning. Do you mean that general increases 
of rates should not go to the business tribunal hut 
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to the Railway and Canal Commission P — Yes, I 
think so. 

5836. Then you would take from the new tribunal 
all questions of general increases? — Yes. I would 
let the new tribunal confine its attentions to decid- 
ing whether a special rate should be given between 
two points. We had the other day the question of 
Bristol rates versus Liverpool rates. That is a 
point which I think could be very well decided by 
the business tribunal. 

5837. Then it would be the right to grant excep- 
tional rates that would be the only matter you 
would leave to the new tribunal? — Yes, I think so, 
on the general questions. 

5838. Mr. Jepson : Do you mean if the railway 
companies promulgated at some time the proposition 
that all rates should be put up 10 per cent, and 
there were no objections, that that question should 
be considered by the Railway and Canal Commission? 
I understand that if there were objections from the 
traders you think it ought not to go to the new 
tribunal, but is of sufficient importance to go to the 
Railway and Canal Commission? — Yes, I think so. 

5839. But supposing it is not objected to. Sup- 
posing the case is so good that no one thinks it 
worth while to object to the 10 per cent, increase. 
What do you say ought to be done? — I presume in 
that case the increase would hold good. 

5840. Operate without any sanction from the new 

tribunal or the Commission? — Yes. I think the 

various matters which concern the General Traders’ 
Associations throughout the country would be matters 
dealt with by the Railway and Canal 'Commission, 
and matters which were the interest of the individual 
trader would be dealt with by the business tribunal. 

5841. Chairman: Do you think it is worth while 
setting up a new tribunal with so much machinery 
for minor parts ? I would also like you to think 
about this other question : Do you think it advisable 
that there should be two separate tribunals dealing 
with the same class of question — namely, increase of 
rates? The experience of the one would not be of 
course the experience of the other, and the Railway 
and Canal Commission as at present constituted is 
able to sit without a business man? — I think pro- 
vision should be made that a business interest could 
be given on the Railway and Canal Commission. 

5842. You propose to alter the constitution of the 
Commission? — I thought its original constitution pro- 
vided for business representation. 

5843. No; for one lawyer and one railway man, 
but it says nothing about who the third is to be? — I 
think it would be a very good plan to add a business 
interest to it. 

5844. Then you think those three would be a better 
tribunal to decide the question of rates than the 
five members of the new tribunal? — No, not indi- 
vidual rates. 

5845. I am speaking of a general rate. I take it 
when you speak of a general rate you mean altering, 
for instance, one of these tariffs we have suggested. 
If it were for the whole country you would object to 
it going to the new tribunal — one single rate? — I 
would not say that I would necessarily object to it. 
I daresay it might be dealt with by the new tri- 
bunal as a Court of first instance and then with 
reference to the other. 

5846. With an appeal? — Yes, a form of appeal. 

5847. That is duplicating the hearing? — Yes, it is, 
but there seems to be a desire for the Railway and 
Canal Commission to remain in existence, and it 
seems to me that is a function which it could very 
well exercise. 

5848. I only want to get clear what it is that 
you want. The general idea from the start was 
that the new tri bunal should be the rate-fixing 
tribunal, whatever else was given to it — as to which 
there has Wien a difference of opinion — but the 
general trend has been that the rate-fixing body 
should be the new. tribunal, and that the Railway 
and Canal Commission should be kept for more or 
less . its present function. You think that the fixing 
of general rates should be given to the Railway 
and Canal Commission ? — I think the ' business tri- 
bunal could very well deal with all questions of 



rates, but it is conceivable that a large principle 
involving the alteration of rates all over the country 
might come up, and in that case I am not quite so 
sure. 

5849. In that case you prefer the Railway and 
Canal Commission? — We certainly want a quick and 
a cheap tribunal to grant us individual rates. 

5850. Mr. Martin: Will you tell us why you prefer 
the Railway and Canal Commission ? — I did not 
say that I did prefer it. If the other tribunal is 
competent to deal with it I am quite willing to 
accept if. 

5851. Mr. Jepson: Supposing it is the duty of 
the new tribunal, to be set up, to fix what we call 
the standard rates and the tariff rates — supposing 
this present Committee does not do it and it is 
referred to the new tribunal to do that, and it 
does it, do you suggest that any alteration from 
these standard rates or tariffs should go to the 
Railway and Canal Commission and not to the new 
tribunal? — No, I do not suggest it. I am willing to 
accept a business tribunal for the whole functions. 

5852. Sir Walter Berry : I take it that those whom 
you represent, although they are anxious to have, as 
I understand, a. quick tribunal to deal with matters 
of rates and many disputes of a smaller kind, the 
way in which the Railway and Canal Commission 
has been used for big questions and questions between 
the railways themselves, your friends think there 
should not be an arbitary wiping out of the Railway 
and Canal Commission? — Yes. 

5853. Is that about all you mean? — Yes, Sir 
Walter. I have heard a lot of the criticisms you 
have had to listen to of railway companies, and I 
thought the best thing I could do to help you was 
to come forward with a constructive proposal which 
I am laying before you for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the charges for carriage on grain and agri- 
cultural products and supplies. The many articles 
comprised in this scheme are more or less allied to 
agriculture and kindred trades. Although they have 
been given various classifications based on presumed 
values in the past, these values have been so much 
changed by recent trading conditions, that there does 
not at the present time appear to be any adequate 
reason for maintaining so many different classifica- 
tions or such a number of different rates. My chief 
proposal is that you shall adopt a standard rate for 
5-ton quantities, and in advocating this I am speak- 
ing from experience in working this quantity in 
connection with an experimental station to station 
grain scale which has been in force on the principle 
railway companies, and also a local scale on the 
North Eastern Railway. There are rates in existence 
lor quantities of 6 tons — I believe on the London and 
South Western and also on the Great Northern to 
London only, in one truck — which are found to be 
unworkable; on the other hand, there are a great 
number of 4-tou rates, which, in my opinion, could 
be superseded by the proposed 5-toii rates. 

^5854. Mr. Jepson: Will you amplify that a little? 
\ou say, “ the rates in existence for quantities of 
6 tons have been found to be unworkable.” Will 
you give us a little illustration of that? — These 
rates are in force for dealing with farmers’ produce 
very largely and for supplying him with trucks of 
maize or feeding oats; and, generally speaking, 6 
tons is too high an average although the loading 
in many oases will rule 6 or 7 or 8 tons in grain ; 
for a standard rate 6 tons is too high. On the other 
hand, we are prepared to meet the railway companies 
and say that 4 tons is a low standard and that the 
average loading comes higher than 4 tons. 

5855. But ivhile six tons may be all right for 
grain, there are other articles to which this 6-ton 
scale applies and it is found to be unworkable to 
get a 6-ton load? — I think 1 can illustrate that 
within the items in the grain classification. While 
you can quite easily load 6 tons of- ivheat or barley, 
which weight 63 lb. or 56 lb. respectively to the 
imperial bushel and have a high specific gravity, it 
is i ather difficult to load imported oats weighing 
38 lb. to the bushel, to the same extent, on the 
average truck. 
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5856. I follow. — I am proposing a new classifi- 

cation of grain and agricultural traffic. The folkw- 
ing articles should he included in the new compre- 
hensive group for station to station rates, called 
the grain and agricutura-1 group, and that it should 
include the following articles : (a) Grain (as per 

general classification), ( b ) meals (as per general 
classification). Note: Provision should he made for 
admission into this group of articles condemned for 
human food, such as condemned dates or figs. 

5857. Mr. Martin: They are used for manure P — 
No, for pig food, (c) Seeds — agricultural seed, hird 
seed, canary seed, hemp seed, flax or linseed, rape 
seed, seed- for crushing for oil and mustard. I have 
purposely mentioned those because there are certain 
articles such as ca-rraway, coriander, &c., which 
should he transferred to the list of spices and classi- 
fied accordingly. On this I should like to point out 
the great difficulties under which the trader suffers 
because of the great diversity in charging these 
rates. As an instance I will give rape seed which, 
when used for crushing for oil, is charged at an 
exceptional grain rate, hut which, when used for 
agricultural seeds, is charged Class C; and, although 
it is a considerable crop in this country, produced 
in large quantities and exported where they are 
producing it for coming hack as a seed for crushing 
for oil, it has to pay the 2-ton Class C rate. 
Another very big crop in this country is mustard 
seed, to which special rates have been given for 
2-ton quantities only. Mustard seed is produced 
on the broad acres of Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire in very large quantities, and could 
very well be treated — it bears no greater risk than- 
many other articles — in the same classification which 
are charged at the grain scale. Perhaps I ought 
not to leave this subject without dealing with agri- 
cultural seeds, and you will bear in mind that I 
am speaking of quantities of 5 tons. A crop like 
mangel seed or turnip seed, as produced from the 
farmer in large quantities for the wholesale seed 
merchant, is a heavy bulky crop, which could be 
very well dealt with in the same way as his cereals. 
It would, of course, come into a different category 
when distributed in small quantities of cwts. for 
sowing. There is a very severe attack being made 
upon the seed producing of this country by Scandi- 
navia at the present time, and although we have 
had the Colonial markets very much in our own 
hands and also the American market, at the present 
time Denmark is producing large quantities of 
turnip seeds and mangel seeds ; and unless that 
industry in this country can be helped reasonably 
I am afraid it will suffer in the future. My next 
group is ( d ) oil cakes and (c) packed manures. On 
the question of packed manures, when I appeared 
before you at the Hotel Windsor you gave special 
consideration to manures in your increase. While 
manures were in the position ' that the Ministry of 
Agriculture was fixing the price at which they were 
sold to the agricultural interests, there is no doubt 
that the advantage which you gave in that way 
went to the agriculturists; but I am rather doubtful 
when that is removed who will get the advantage, 
whether it will be the manufacturer, the farmer, 
or indeed the original seller of the constituents. 
In agreeing to put his section into the same class, 
I think I am using a- very strong argument in 
favour of asking for the reduction that will be 
necessary in Section C. I am treating the whole 
of the agricultural articles as being in one group. 
The cubic space occupied by all the articles in the 
above group is very similar', and in no case does it 
vary more than in the variations found within the 
various items already included in the grain list. 

5858. Chairman : Then, speaking generally^ are the 
rates for this group to be approximately those of 
Class C? — I am asking for a special rate—— 

5859. Lower than Class C P — On a similar 

basis to the existing 5-ton grain rate — exceptional 
rate. 

5860. This would really be more or less what wc 
have described as a tariff? — Yes. 

5861. You propose that in one tariff should be put 
these five sets of commodities, that there should be 
a tariff rate similar to the. present railway rate? — 



Yes. For the purpose of illustrating my next section 
I have had copies made of proposed rates. I am not 
putting these in actually as figures which we suggest 
you should adopt, although in our opinion these 
figures would produce approximately the same amount 
as those now in existence. I propose that there should 
be brought into existence in connexion with the above 
group a standard rate for 5-ton lots from which all 
other rates, either for lesser or for greater quantities, 
could be calculated. This rate should be computed 
upon a scale based upon the shortest available mile- 
age between any two points. When once the standard 
rate has been set up in this manner, it would become 
a simple matter to add a percentage for smaller 
quantities or subtract a percentage for larger lots, 
and this arrangement would be- capable of consider- 
able elasticity so as to meet the demand for excep- 
tional rates on export orders, etc., if it were deemed 
necessary. To illustrate that point, supposing there 
were an export order for 1,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia to be shipped to Scandinavia from Hull, 
I can imagine the Staveley Coal and Iron Co. coming 
to the railway company and saying, “We are pre- 
pared to load three train loads of this stuff, will you 
give us an extra percentage in order that we can 
get the whole of this away and put it on board one 
steamer? ” And after negotiations it will be said, 
“ We will give you 5 per cent, extra.” But here 
you have a basis which is capable of great fluidity of 
negotiation. In addition to this scale the rate should 
include a uniform terminal charge of, say, 5s. per 
ton applicable as to half each at the loading and 
unloading station, which terminal charge should 
cover, in addition to establishment costs, certain 
definite proportions for services rendered which 
should be granted as rebates to owners of private 
sidings where those services were not rendered by 
the company, or in cases in which similar circum- 
stances arose that justified a rebate. 

5862. Sir Walter Berry : You mean where the 
sender or receiver does the loading or unloading and 
the sheeting and so on? — Yes, I conceive that to be 
one of the cases. The mileage scale should follow 
a simple taper which would abolish for practical 
purposes existing low and unprofitable rates for short- 
distance traffic, which could be more economically 
carried by other means, and would facilitate the 
movement of merchandise over long journeys. The 
following scale is proposed for the computation of 
the standard rate: — 

Mileage scale 1 to 50 miles l|d. per mile 
51 to 100 „ ljd. 

101 to 150 „ Id. 

151 miles and over Jd. ,, 

Terminal charge 5s. per ton. I conceive what 
one might describe at this point the limit of curva- 
tion has been reached, and I do not propose any 
further reductions. 

5863. Mr. Martin : How do those compare with 

the present rates? — The scale you have gives a com- 
plete comparison. I was going to ask you to consider 
that when I have dealt with the variations of these. 
There is one point I would like to mention in con- 
nexion with this tariff rate, and that is, should it be 
deemed necessary to increase the tariff on some 
future occasion, or should conditions justify a 
reduction of the tariff in order to maintain the 
principle which is embodied in this proposal, it would 
be necessary to abandon the alteration by means of 
percentage, as was done in 1912 when 4 per cent, was 
added, and to vary it either by giving a longer 
mileage at a certain price or reducing the price per 
mile. I am proposing two principal variations 
of the standard rate for station to station traffic as 
follows : (a) an addition of 20 per cent, to the 

standard rate for 2-ton lots, and (6) a reduction of 
10 per cent, from the standard rate for 20-ton lots. 
This rate is based very much on the. average loading, 
and the justification for the reduction of 10 per 
cent, from the standard rate iB because, generally 
speaking, 20 tons can be carried in three wagons and 
there is a distinct advantage to the carriers in that 
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they are using one less wagon than if 4- or 5-ton 
wagons are used. I accept with great pleasure the 
statement made by Sir John Simon yesterday on 
behalf of the railway companies that in future the 
railway companies propose that their rates shall he 
lot rates ; because, as I have said, it is very important 
that the interests I represent should know what 
they are to he charged. Probably in nine cases out 
of ten suitable loading accommodation i's available, 
but in the tenth case the railway companies are 
unable to find the necessary wagons to comply with 
the truck load rates, and we would rather pay an 
increased price which recouped the railway companies 
a percentage on the loss which they made on that 
10 per cent, failure to provide the correct truck and 
so have a rate which we knew worrld be operative, 
rather than pay a slightly lower rate which would 
be used only when all the circumstances were 
fortuitous. 

5864. Chairman: This appears to be an admirable 
scheme, but I am speaking, of course, as a man who 
has had no actual experience in the handling of 
things. Generally speaking, is it your view that 
there would be no trouble in business if the differing 
rates for differing quantities were worked by a 
percentage? — I think so. 

5865. I mean you have given us what in your 
opinion is best for the grain trade, and no doubt 
you are right. In other trades there might be other 
figures — different tonnages. Supposing there were 
2-ton rates, 4-ton rates, 5-ton rates, 8-ton rates 
assuming that such were reasonable on other grounds, 
do you think that to vary from what might be called 
the principal standard rate by percentages would give 
any trouble in business?- — I cannot speak for other 
trades, but I am speaking for a huge interest in this 
country i'n making the proposal for those three rates, 
and the quantities there shown cover for all practical 
purposes the quantities which, generally speaking, 
move. It is necessary to have the 2-ton rate in 
existence. We recognise that the railway companies 
must be paid more for a 2-ton quantity, because there 
are many small farmers about the country who will 
have their smaller quantities which cannot be com- 
bined with other orders or other supplies. 

5866. It was rather on the other point that I was 
questioning you. At present in certain cases when 
the whole amount specified is not sent you are put 
one class down; if you do not send 4 tons of coal you 
are put in Class B, and if you do not send 2 tons 
in Class C you go into Class 1. It always seemed 
to me that a much simpler plan was to give a per- 
centage increase or a percentage rebate, instead of 
shifting it from one class to another which involves 
certain other considerations? — That is my proposal, 
I think. Then we are agreed upon that. 

5867. I was telling you that I knew nothing 
about it, and I was rather pressing you to add a 
little bit more to that which to me has already 
appeared an excellent proposal? — I could wax very 
eloquent upon this, but I think it would be wasted 
after your decision. 

5868. It is not I but the whole Committee who 
will decide these things. You think the percentage 
is the convenient way of doing it? — I think it is 
the most convenient and the simplest. In the past 
we have gone into a different class when we have 
come helow 2-ton rates. That has not applied to 
all companies. I think Sir Alexander Butterworth 
told you that if you did not provide him with his 
5 tons lie at once put you into Class C ; but the 
Great Northern, the Great Eastern, the Midland — 
I am not sure about the London and North 
Western in all cases — have always given 2-ton rates 
at 15 per cent, over the 4-ton rate. I think at 
this jioint we might very well consider how this 
operates. I should say that it has been given most 
careful consideration by my Railway Committee, 
and we held a special meeting in Leeds a week 
before last, at which we had interests so wide apart 
as Perth and Plymouth to consider this; and 
although various criticisms of individual hard cases 
cropped up where there would be an increase, par- 



ticularly the increase which the traders on the 
Great Eastern will suffer, it received the general 
approval because it was felt that in order to give 
mobility and fluidity to the trade as a whole it is 
necessary there should be a uniform basis, both for 
local and for interchange traffic. 

5869. You have quoted in the table handed to 
us the experimental 5-ton rate for grain. I do 
not know the facts about that. .Have some of the 
railway companies put into operation that rate 
which you set out there ? — It was the finest move 
the railway companies ever made when they brought 
into existence the experimental station to station 
grain rates. It was agreed by all the railway 
companies, I believe, with the exception of the 
North Staffordshire, and it has been of the utmost 
value to the trade as a whole. 

5870. How long has that been in operation? — Pro- 
bably some of the railway people could tell you better 
than I can, but I should say it was brought into 
operation about 1897. 

5871. Then it is more than experimental now? — Yes; 
but it has always been known as the experimental 
scale — that has been its name. 

5872. Does that rate involve Id. from 1 to 70 
miles? — Yes. 

5873. That is to say, it does not take the same 
stages that the maximum rates take? — No. 

5874. This is an exceptional rate from 1 to 70 
miles, Id.; 70 to 120 miles, 2d.; and so on? — Yes. 

5875. Then there would have been the additions 
we know of made since? — Yes. I may say that the 
railway companies disclosed that Fasis to us. I think 
Mr. Jepson was rather surprised when I told him 
at the other meeting that we had a scale to which 
we worked and that we found it of the utmost value 
to know what that scale is. I am speaking with the 
unanimous opinion of my colleagues. 

5876. You mean as a man in the grain business you 
could carry in your head the information which would 
enable you to guess the rate with substantial 
accuracy? — Yes; and be able to take a quick decision 
on any commercial proposition. 

5877. Mr. Jepson: You explained to us at the 
previous Inquiry that although this was a scale which 
had been applied as between the companies, it was 
not issued officially to the public, but on the Corn 
Exchange in London and in Manchester you had 
copies of this so as to enable you approximately to get 
at a figure? — Yes. 

5878. The figure you arrived at was not binding 
on the railway companies, but it was approximate? 
— Yes. It was a matter of pence. It saved an 
enormous amount of what we might describe as 
acrimonious disputes between the traders and the 
railway companies. The traders are always finding- 
out new channels for business, and goods are moving 
from new points, points from which they have not 
previously moved, and probably in many cases only 
a Class C rate was in existence. That resulted in the 
traders challenging the rates and a large amount was 
outstanding. The fact that there was an agreed basis 
upon which the thing could be immediately settled 
saved a lot of difficulties. While I am speaking of 
finding out new business, 1 think it necessary to 
illustrate what I mean a little more fully. The 
agricultural crops in this country are subject very 
largely to the vagaries of the climate, and possibly 
you would find a brewer in Yorkshire, owing to the 
Yorkshire barleys being damaged by wet in some 
particular season which was unfavourable, saying, 
“ I must have something of finer quality for my pale 
ales,” and he immediately buys barleys from Suffolk, 
therefore grain passes from points from which one 
had not conceived it possible it should pass previously, 
and vice versa. 

5879. Sir Walter Berry : Your scale covers all that 
all over the country? — Yes, covers the country. 

5880. So that when men meet at Mark Lane or 
elsewhere with this scale, the main features of which 
you have in your pocket book, you are enabled to 
conclude a negotiation in a few minutes which would 
otherwise mean weeks of negotiation with the railway 
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companies ?— Yes, and the loss of the market in con- 
sequence. 

5881. You would like that borne in mind and very 
much extended if possible? — Yes, I would like this 
principle adopted if possible. 

5882. Chairman : At any rate, that is a construc- 
tive scheme, and when the railway companies are 
considering tariffs I certainly hope that they will 
consider this as well as their tariffs and give weight 
to all you say. I should hope that they will put 
themselves in touch with you and talk it over. We 
shall not to-day on this Inquiry be laying down any 
tariff, but certainly it is something for us to bear in 
mind if we see fit — which it does not look as if we 
should — to recommend tariffs, that it is this sort of 
thing that would be done. I shall ask Sir Lynden 
Macassey to consider it and to put any questions to 
you presently that he thinks would assist us in under- 
standing it. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I want to put one or two 
questions on some important points. 

Witness : I would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation of the courtesy which one 
has always received from the railway companies on 
all these matters in which there has been a common 
interest, and I hope they will appreciate that there 
has been a very strong endeavour to find something 
which will provide a good working scheme for the 
trader and profitable business for the owners of the 
companies. I would not like at this stage to recom- 
mend the entire abolition of special rates such as 
certain port rates, and where either the trader or the 
railway company consider that they have a claim for 
special consideration, even in the computation of the 
standard rate, that claim should be investigated by a 
business tribunal, and could be met by a slight varia- 
tion of the mileage. As an instance of what I mean 
I give the Severn Tunnel, which is 4J miles long, but 
calculated as 9 miles. A similar arrangement should 
be introduced to supersede London tolls for trans- 
metropolitan traffic. 

5883. Chairman: What does that mean? — When 
grain passes from the northern lines to the southern 
lines. As an instance I will give you grain coming 
from Northampton on the London and North Western 
and going to Maidstone on the South Eastern and 
Chatham; it has to pass over one of the Metropolitan 
Company’s lines; and in that case they charge what 
are known as tolls — I believe Is. a ton, or varying 
tolls. There you have to remember that you have a 
railway of which the cost per mile is very much 
higher than the cost of building a railway in an 
agricultural district, and that cost has to be met in 
some special way because of its short mileage, and I 
would suggest that instead of having a toll of which 
one does not know the basis there should be an 
agreed addition to the mileage for crossing London 
according to the circumstances of the connecting 
lines used. 

5884. Mr. Jepson : To-day I suppose, you having a 
mileage scale, the tolls are not given effect to in that 
mileage scale, and therefore you have to find out 
roughly, if you were making an approximate rate 
yourself, how much to add on for this transportation 
across London. You cannot go on the pure mileage? 
— That is so. 

5885. Although if you ask a railway company they 
would give you a through rate from Northampton to 
Maidstone, including that element, but it is only for 
making an approximate rate yourself that you want 
to know about these tolls ? — Perhaps I have not given 
a good illustration in Northampton to Maidstone. I 
will give the illustration of Huntingdon to Maidstone. 
Prom Huntingdon you have a special rate, varying 
mileage rate, but on the other hand you have a special 
rate to Maidstone and the rate is built up of a com- 
bination of these two special rates plus the tolls for 
crossing London. I am proposing that that com- 
plicated system should be superseded by the simplicity 
of applying the mileage scale, but allowing an addition 
to the mileage to cover the exceptional rates I have 
indicated. Another point is the question of port 
rates. I was present the other day when you had a 



representative from the Liverpool Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation, and a considerable discussion was initiated 
on the competitive rates from Bristol and Liverpool. 
I think it was Mr. Jepson who said that if you had a 
special rate in existence, one port had a lower rate 
than another, it would limit the trading to that port, 
or at any rate restrict the trading to that port. 

5886. Chairman : The port nearest the centre would 
get the bulk of the trade if not the whole?— Yes. 
Obviously, for geographical reasons, the port nearest 
to the centre must have the advantage, otherwise you 
would have a claim for the same rate to be put in 
force from Liverpool to Watford as from London to 
Watford, or from London to Warrington as from 
Liverpool to Warrington, and in that case you would 
reach a reductio ad absurdum. 

5887. The question is whether geographical dis- 
advantages should be minimised by particular rail- 
way rates — whether it is sound or unsound, foi 
instance, to say from Liverpool to Birmingham, from 
Bristol to Birmingham, from Hull to Birmingham 
are different distances, but with a view to encour- 
aging a distribution of the traffic, they, might be 
charged the same railway rates. That is the pro- 
blem? — Yes. 

5888. Mr. Jepson: Or, put it in another way, are 
not the railway companies, in their own interests, 
or what they think to be their own interests, able 
to set the one port against the other in competition 
for this big business? That was my point about 
Liverpool. I wanted to get from the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association whether it was their view that 
the railway companies should not be allowed to com- 
pete by quoting rates from Liverpool to compete 
with Bristol for the Birmingham business, or for 
Hull to compete with the Bristol to Birmingham 
rate. I take it you do not raise any objection to 
that? — To their being put on a competitive basis? 

5889. It would be absurd, of course, for the rail- 
way companies carrying grain for London to say, 
«We will carry from London to Warrington, at the 
same rate as from Liverpool to Warrington ” ; but 
within proper limits, do you object to the railway 
companies competing? — I would suggest where a 
good case could be made out on a heavy bulk of 
traffic, you should still follow the scale proposed 
here, but that you should charge one half the excess 
mileage where ar good case could be made out ; that 
would still leave a slight discrepancy in favour of 
the nearest port. I think it is well to consider what 
the effect of that would be. It would not have the 
effect of restricting the freight to a given port. As 
you have said, there are certain points which, for 
geographical reasons, cannot draw their supplies 
from the nearest port, but, beyond that, there is a 
large fan of distribution which spreads out its 
antennae into a sort of neutral territory, and as you 
get supplies in a given port that reaches further 
afield. That is well illustrated with regard to 
Argentine oats to Bristol and London. A] though 
the Argentine oats price placed f.o.b. is practically the 
same thing to Bristol or London, at the present 
moment the actual price of oats in the Bristol 
Channel is 4s. per quarter less than in London, for 
the simple reason that three weeks ago the London 
transport horse got anxious about his manger and 
bought large supplies which did not leave London at 
all; on the other hand, the South Wales pit pony 
had made very much better provision for the future 
and was not very hungry, with the consequence that 
supplies accumulated in Bristol, and those supplies 
are actually percolating from Bristol to points as 
near London as Hertfordshire, because, at a 
difference of 4s. per quarter, it is possible to pay 
a higher carriage. That will have the effect of 
increasing demands in Bristol and running down 
the supplies, and when that happens they will have 
to pay the same price to the shipper in . the 
Argentine. 

5890. Mr. Jepson: The price is governed, of 

course, by the law of supply and demand? — Yes. 
You are dealing with a commodity which fluctuates 
every hour according to the effect of the law of 
supply and demand. One other point while we are 
on port rates, and that is groups of ports. You have 
the Humber group, consisting of Hull, Goole, Grimsby 
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and Immingham; you have 'a similar group 
in the Mersey. There has been a claim on 
the part of traders generally in the past that 
the whole of the Humber group should he 
ou the same basis. On the face of it, it 
it does not seem fair that the rate from Immingham 
to Lincoln with, say, Californian barley should be 
quite the same as the rate from Hull to Lincoln. On 
the other hand, it does not seem fair that the 
rate from Immingham to Tadcaster should be the 
same as the rate from Hull to Tadcaster. And while 
not altogether wishing to abolish that principle of 
group port rates, I would suggest that in this case 
you apply the same principle, and say that the mile- 
age from the competing port should be based on the 
same mileage as the short route plus one-half the 
additional mileage. 

5891. Chairman: It would bring in a good com- 
putation, but you would have to find out the respec- 
tive distances? — We always have the distance. 

5892. Then you would have to subtract the one 
from the other, and add a half rate. It is not as 
simple as the' rest of your scheme ? — We will say that 
the rate from Immingham to Lincoln is 30 miles and 
from Hull to Lincoln is 50 miles. You have two 
ports competing for the same traffic; and I would 
suggest in that case that the rate from Hull should 
be based on the mileage scale calculated at 40 miles, 
plus one-half the additional distance. 

5893. I thought you meant you took the two rates, 
subtracted the one from the other, and made one-half 
addition? — No. That to a certain extent will pre- 
serve the mileage scale and yet meet the claim put 
forward. 

5894. Then any book of fares would have to indi- 
cate against all stations doing business with Hull 
that there was a special rule due to the Immingham 
rate? — The rates would be placed on the book after 
having been calculated on this principle. The rail- 
way companies would have their formula on which 
they calculated. 

5895. I was thinking of the convenience you have 
shown to exist from people being able to do in their 
heads what rates would be charged. If a man were 
dealing with Hull he would not only have to know 
the distance from Hull, but the distance from Goole 
or Immingham? — Yes; but the cases are so few; 
there probably would not be more than six groups 
of port rates to which that principle could be claimed 
to apply. 

5896. Mr. Jepson: You would put the computing 
distance in the distance book at the station at Im- 
mingham — instead of being 50 miles you would put 
j.t in as 40? — Yes. 

5897. And if anyone came from either Lincoln or 
Tadcaster and saw 40 miles, 40 miles to the scale 
would give so much, and they would not bother about 
the actual distance? — Yes, for all practical purposes 
that would be the actual rate. 

5898. The same with livestock. The mileage is 
agreed and put in the rate-book ; they know the scale, 
and they say, “ 150 miles at so much;” but 150 miles 
may not he the actual distance, but the distance from 
the computation of the rate? — Yes; though I do not 
know anything about livestock, of course. 

5899. I think that deals with my principal con- 
structive problem. 

Chairman : I see you add, “The carriage in all 
cases should be charged upon the net weight "of the 
commodity carried, and should include the free return 
of the empties, or, alternatively, the free forwarding 
of empty sacks for filling?”— Yes. That is an im- 

portant matter so far as the group of which I am 
speaking is concerned. If in connection with grain, 
wheat, barley and oats, we had to add the weight of 
the sacks to our charges we should complicate our 
calculation very much. It has not been done in the 
past, but it is done in the case of meals and in the 
case of manures. 

5900. Mr. J epson : Do you say you do not pay on 
the weight of grain sacks to-day? — No. In many 
cases the railway companies provide their own sacks, 
or where they do not do that they contract with some 



large supplier, like William Holton on the Lincoln 
and North Western; and those railway sacks are 
always returned and put into immediate use for some 
other purpose. 

5901. The point is that the weight of the sack is 
not included in the weight on which you pay the 
rate? — No; and I want that principle, if possible, to 
be extended to the whole group. 

5902. Sir Walter Berry : People have not to your 
knowledge?' — No, I do not think it does. It does 
not in the case of offals. 

5903. To put it generally, the companies are shift- 
ing that? — Yes. 

5904. So that in addition to the actual weight of 
the consignment, the weight of the sacks has to be 
added? — Well, we make our profits which, generally 
speaking, are very small, on the weight of the 
commodity which we negotiate, and not upon the 
use of the sacks. 

5905. Chairman: It is all a question of price? — 
It is all a question of price. 

5906. You mean if the sacks were two per cent, 
of the weight of the whole, then if the rate were 
put up two per cent, it would suit the railway com- 
pany just as well not to weigh the sacks? — Yes. 

5907. I understand from you it would be better 
for your business if they would do it? — We would 
rather pay a rate which is somewhat higher and 
have a straightforward proposition upon the net 
weight than we would have to pay on the gross 
weight. 

5908. In the same way with regard to returned 
empties. If you are to get that service, it would 
be charged for in the outward fare? — Yes, in fact 
it was done for many years. Sacks were returned 
free for many years. It is only quite in recent years 
that there has been an attempt made on the part 
of the railway companies to introduce this charge 
on returned empties. 

5909. Sir Walter Berry : How will that suit 

customers that may buy of your grain to put into 
new sacks? There are large quantities of seed and 
seed corn that are simply put up in sacks, and the 
sacks charged at the current value. They are non- 
returnable with anyone’s name on them? — Yes. 

5910. How would it suit the corn trade to ha,ve 
every rate in existence based on the principle that 
the companies are to return the empties free, 
whereas it is a very large and increasing system, 
as I suggest to you, to have non-returnable sacks? — 
I do not think it is a very large proportion of the 
whole traffic. The cases you have mentioned, that 
of seed corn, are cases where the business is perhaps 
not cut quite so finely as it is with the larger 
quantities of 5 tons. 

5911. You agree that your suggestion, if adopted 
by the Committee, would fix the rate on a basis 
which would be unfair to a certain class of people, 
although you say it would be minute ? — It is a matter 
of convenience that these few sacks are not returned, 

I think. It is such a small thing. 

5912. Your experience over big lines is one thing; 
but there are a vast number of traders in the 
country who have to do with the small lines, where 
they have never had the privilege of having their 
sacks carried free. It has been the custom on some 
other lines always to charge for everything that is 
done — nothing is done free. In your case, I take it, 
you so often are using the railawys company’s sacks 
— they are generally their own sacks — that you pay 
a rent for them, and having regard to the rent you 
pay and the rate you pay for the use of empties 
they are carried to and fro free. It may be that 
the company does not require those sacks to be 
returned to you, but they are sent somewhere else, 
where they want to fill them up again. Would that 
be a fair basis in fixing a rate which is for every 
trader or every line? I think you see there is some 
slight difference which the Committee will have to 
look after? — I think there is a slight difference, but 
I think it is so small as not to be material. 

i C 
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5913. In money tlie amount would not be great? — 
No. 

5914. But the principle is there, is not it? — The 
principle is there. I was going to allude to the 
question of allocating traffic, but you have heard 
so much about it that I do not press that point, 
unless you would like me to give you a few instances 
of where it has caused great inconvenience. 

5915. Chairman : You might give us those. — It has 
caused great inconvenience in the past. I should not 
wish to suggest that local traffic should be carried 
other than to the terminal station belonging to the 
loading company. On the other hand, where the 
traffic emanates from a foreign line, and there are 
alternative terminal stations, I consider that the 
convenience of the buyer should be studied. As an 
instance of this, I will mention the town of Stockport, 
served by the Cheshire lines railway, with its station 
at Portwood, in the deep Mersey valley, and the 
London and North-Western Railway, with its station 
in the high ground above the town. The grain traffic 
sent to this town from the eastern counties in the 
past has had the option of consignment to either 
company’s station, and a very serious loss can be 
incurred by a trader whose instructions are ignored, 
with the result that he has to carry Ms goods a 
distance of some miles up a steep incline. There is 
another case I would like to mention, and it is that 
many traders hire from the railway company fixed 
spaces, or spaces of warehouse accommodation in 
their grain warehouses. I have a case before me of 
a firm owning such a fixed space in the town of 
Leicester, at the Great Northern Railway. This 
particular firm has been trying to purchase oats in 
Scotland to supply their customers in the hunting 
districts of Quorn and Melton, and ordered these 
oats to his company’s store at the Great Northern 
Railway. The oats came from places like Montrose 
and Cupar, where the quality is very good this year, 
and were intended for storage until the time when 
they are required by the hunting horses. In each 
case each successive consignment has been forwarded 
to the Midland Railway Company, accompanied by 
a note that the wagons are now loaded, and must 
be cleared within a given time, and all the while 
his storage remains empty. I contend that is rather 
a serious disadvantage, and a thing which should be 
taken into consideration. 

5916. Mr. Jepson: That has been represented to 
the Midland and Great Northern Companies? — Yes, 
it has. 

5917. And has no attempt been made to put it 
right? — No attempt. The only thing they are offer- 
ing is that the trader is given the option of carting 
them off the rails and storing them in the warehouses 
at the south railway terminal station, provided that 
when they are taken out of their station they are 
forwarded again by rail. 

5918. Sir Walter Berry : Is this part and parcel of 
the war-time arrangements? — Yes, it is. 

5919. That traffic between certain parts shall only 
go by certain railways? — Yes. 

5920. Has not that all been altered? — It is not 
altered at present. 

5921. It would appear that it is a great injustice 
to the man who is paying rent to the one com- 
pany. It seems to me it is a case which would be 
altered at once on representation? — Well, that is the 
position. 

5922. Mr. Jepson : I should have thought that that 
should have been put right, but it is a question of 
railway management which we as a tribunal cannot 
deal with? — Quite so. While I am speaking of ware- 
houses I may mention a great many railway com- 
panies own large warehouses. Here, again, this is 
probably a war-time alteration which will be altered. 
But there has been great difficulty in getting goods 
placed into the warehouses for braking up the larger 
lots, but I do not want to press these small points. 

5923. Sir Walter Berry : There is one point with 
regard to the warehouses which will, be very im- 
portant when the Chairman is considering the whole 



question of these rates as to what is involved. Sup- 
posing you are sending grain from the Eastern 
Counties to Manchester, that grain, I take it, is put 
into railway warehouses and delivered as and when 
may be required. If it remains in the warehouses 
for a certain period rent would be charged. Can you 
tell me what time of free warehouse rent you have 
for your existing rate? — We do not have any free 
time. 

5924. No free time now? — No free time. You only 
have sufficient time to clear the wagon. You get the 
same period as you would have if it is taken direct 
from the wagon. The rent commences directly it is 
put in the warehouse. 

5925. I am suggesting this — I do net know what 
is done now in the times when there is no competi- 
tion — that in the periods of competition between the 
companies it was usual for the companies to unload 
the grain or flour and put it iu a warehouse and 
deliver it when claimed within a certain number of 
days; so that the wagon was immediately free for 
other use, and the person receiving the goods did 
not take delivery from the wagon, but took delivery 
from the warehouse? — That was so. 

5926. That was so in the past? — Yes. 

5927. Is that a thing of the past? — Seven days, 
they had years ago. 

5928. When this rate was passed and it was 
arranged that the rate should be charged it did in- 
clude seven days’ free warehouse rent? — It did. 

5929. To-day it includes nothing? — No. 

5930. Is that a point which ought to be borne in 
mind when the rate question comes up, or is the 
general system of trading of the country so difficult 
that .you make no claim on that? — It is worse than 
not included, because a double rate is charged for 
the first week. So not only is your advantage taken 
away, but you are given a higher charge for the first 
week. I rather support the idea of letting haulage 
be a thing entirely to itself and rent a thing entirely 
to itself, beyond the necessary time which is required 
for clearing the goods if immediate delivery is taken 
by the people. 

5931. The point I want to be clear about in my 
mind is this : If you are paying 13s. 6d. from Lowes- 
toft to Manchester, that included a service rendered 
by the company which would now cost you 3s. or 4s. 
to render for yourself? — That is so. 

5932. Therefore your rates have been raised in- 
directly by 3s. to 4s.? — They have. 

5933. That is all I need to ask you? — I should just 
like to deal with the question of claims. I have 
referred already to the fact that my association has 
40 branches spread through the country, each em- 
powered to consider local matters. I would like to 
suggest that in connection with these 40 committees 
you should set up a panel of agreed arbitrators in each 
district, one to represent the company and one to 
represent the trader, for the decision of the amount 
of payment on all claims. Many claims are compro- 
mised rather than be taken into the law courts. In 
our own Association we are adopting the principle 
of arbitration in our trade disputes, and we feel that 
this principle could, with very good effect, be extended 
to cover the settlement of railway claims. It would 
be understood that no decision should be deemed to 
create a precedent, each dispute being taken on its 
own merits without regard to other disputes. I would 
like also to express my approval of the alteration in 
the clause dealing with claims in the Appendix to the 
Proceedings of the 17tli June, where the following 
words are added in italics, “ Upon proof that such 
loss or damage was not due to the said goods being not 
properly protected by packing.” Another point which 
I do not press, but I mention for its utility, is the 
question of express goods trains. It is suggested that 
one might bring into force something which corre- 
sponded with the Grancle Vitnesse in France. Though 
we do not put forward any claim for express goods, we 
could make considerable use of express goods trains 
during the sowing periods when seed is very urgently 
required to be sown on the farms. The problem has 
been so urgent that very large quantities have passed 
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in hundredweight sacks by passenger trains during the 
past two months, and we should be quite willing to 
pay a higher rate for services of that description. 

5934. Mr. Davis : With respect to the forty com- 
mittees and the suggestion that you should set up a 
panel of arbitrators, have you any suggestion as to 
the authority they would have? It would be simply 
an arbitration with full power to decide, or would it be 
subject to some higher tribunal? — I would suggest 
there would be full power to decide, with the right 
of something corresponding to what, in commercial 
argument, is known as stating a case when a principle 
was involved. 



5935. Chairman : It would, in fact, be an ordinary 

arbitration, but you are suggesting setting up named 
arbitrators? — Named arbitrators. I think all the 

claims would be settled quite easily in that way by the 
two parties; probably it would breed a few more 
guinea-pigs. 

5936. It rests on the current belief that determina- 
tion by arbitration is cheaper than determination in 
a court of law? — Yes, and quicker. 

5937. That is a current belief? — A belief, yes. 

Chairman : Your paper and your opinions are very 

clear. 



Cross-examined by Sir Lynden Maoassey. 



5938. I think you said the railway companies have 
been considerate in regard to the grain trade? — • 
Yes. 

5939. I do not want to ask you any questions about 
matters connected with the allocation of traffic. They 
are matters of railway management and organisation, 
but what I would ask you to do is this. After you have 
left the box, if you would just tell the representative 
of the particular railway company where the incon- 
venience occurs and what the trouble is, we will look 
into it. A good many of those things are legacies 
from wartime emergency control? — Are you speaking 
now of allocation ? 

5940. Yes? — Yes, I will. 

5941. You spoke about goods coming from Montrose 
to Leicester? — Yes. 

5942. I am not going to ask you about that, but 
I would ask yoii, after you have left the box, just to 
tell the representative of the railway company in 
question what the trouble is, and we will look into 
it?— I will certainly do that. 

5943. You realise that we are suffering now from 
many remnants of the wartime control? — Quite so. 

5944. I should like to get some information on your 
interesting proposal for the classification of the grain 
and agricultural traffic. If, in the first instance, you 
would take this small document which is headed 
“ Proposed classification of grain and agricultural 
traffic,” I just want to get some information from you 
on that. You say on that document, “ the following 
articles should be included in a new group from 
station to station rates.” Then I think you added 
the words, “Carried at company’s risk”? — Yes. 

5945. So that if we add the words “ Carried at 
company’s risk ” after the word “ rates ” in the 
second line we get your last edition of this proposal? 
— Yes, it is not in my original draft, but it is in 
the copy of the classification. 

Mr. Jepson: It is not in my copy. I did not 
appreciate that was one of the suggestions. 

5946. Sir Lynden Macassey : Then you go on to 
say “ Called the grain and agricultural group.” 
Your proposal is, is not it, that all the articles marked 
A, B, C, D and E on that document should be 
inserted in future in Class C?— ' Well, it would have 
that effect, of course. I am really making this pro- 
posal for 5-ton lots. 

Chairman : They may be inserted in a tariff such 
as was discussed with Sir Alexander Butter worth. 

5947. Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes, in a tariff. I 
may be right or wrong, but I gather what you had 
in your mind was that, when the new tariff is formed, 
it should be about Class C? — Yes, but for an excep- 
tional rate. 

5948. So that I think I should be quite right in 
saying that your proposal put in a very few words 
is that this group of articles on this document headed 
“ Proposed classification for grain and agricultural 
traffic ” is a group which in future would be in a 
tariff on the Class C level? — Below the Class C level. 

5949. Below the Class C level? — Yes. 

5950. It would be somewhere between Class B and 
Class C? — Yes. It would be practically in the same 
position that the grain scale is in at the present 
moment. 



5951. Would you just let us run down the articles 
A to E. First of all, grain at the moment is Class 
C-G in the general classification. That is to say, 
the grain list? — Yes. 

5952. And “ meals ” in B are in Class C-G in the 
general railway classification? — Yes. 

5953. Then I think seeds are C. Take agricultural 
seed, that at present, in the general railway classifi- 
cation, is Class 2Y? — Yes. 

5954. That is to say Class 2, with a Y reduction for 
owner’ s risk ? — Yes . 

5955. 15 per cent. off. Bird seed is Class 2, canary 
seed is Class 2, hemp seed is Class 2 ; flax or linseed 
is Class 1 ; rape seed is Class C ? — Are you right about 
flax or lineed? It is the same classification as grain, 
is not it ? 

5956. I am much obliged, you are quite right. 
It is Class C ? — I think bird seed is too, is not it ? 

5957. No, bird seed is Class 2? — All right. 

5958. Rape seed is Class C and “ seed for crushing 
for oil ” is Class C-G, and mustard is Class 2. Your 
proposal would have the effect of taking these 
different commodities out of their present classes 
which in many instances are Class 2 and reducing 
them to something between Class B and Class C? — 
Yes. 

5959. That would be a very serious reduction, 
would it not, so far as the railway companies are 
concerned, in the earning power of these different 
traffics ? — I do not think it is quite so serious as it 
appears on the face of it, if you take the whole group. 

5960. The larger you take the group the smaller 
is the percentage of this particular section of the 
group, but, taking the section by itself, it represents 
a very substantial traffic for all the railways of the 
Kingdom. That, I think, you will agree with, know- 
ing the trade? — Well, you began by taking flax and 
seed for crushing for oil, but rape seed, when sold 
for crushing for oil, and mustard seed, although it 
has a high classification, has a special scale of rates 
which are approximately the same as 2-ton rates for 
grain, and bird seed is a very small tonnage. The 
chief thing where you would suffer would be on 
agrciultural seeds, and I am submitting that, as an 
agricultural product being the raw material in its 
raw state, this is the proper group for it to come in. 
As a quid pro quo for that, I am giving you a very 
considerable advantage in Group E, an advantage 
for which I expect to receive very severe criticisms 
from my right-hand neighbour. 

5961. I must try and protect you from that even 
in the course of my cross-examination if there is any 
risk which I can hardly think there is? — All right. 

Sir Walter Berry : The witness is suggesting if 
I were down there I would make these criticisms, 
but up here I am debarred. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : He thinks you might treat 
him not in quite the same way if you were occupying 
my place. 

Sir Walter Berry : Quite so. 

5962. The railway companies know the details of 
traffic, and I do not think you would deny that to 
adopt your suggestion means the bringing down of 
a very substantial amount of traffic to a very much 
lower position in the charging scale? — I do not think 
it is very large one. 
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5963. Sir Walter Berry : Might I help by asking 
you this question with regard to this seed? When 
you deal with seed which has been produced by a 
farmer and is going to a high class seedsman — they 
are all high class now compared with what they 
used to be — very great care must be taken in the 
preparation of the seed before it is sent -out again 
for sowing. Is not it the fact that the value of the 
seed sent from the farmer t'o the central stations 
where it is treated, cleaned, and selected is very very 
different from the seed which is classed there ' as 
agricultural seed? It generally means smaller quan- 
tities of seed after being specially prepared and becom- 
ing a very high class, and valuable article and sent 
out again to the sowers or for shipment? — Yes, that 
meets the case excellently. It is the raw material in 
its rough state as it comes from the producing 
farmers that I am asking for this concession. I 
would certainly not like to ask that you applied a 
drastic alteration such as this to two or three ounces 
of mignonette seed or similar seeds. 

5964. Mr. J epson : Does the minimum two tons pro- 
tect that? — The minimum or two tons quite protects 
that position. 

5965. You read the classification, I suppose, in con- 
junction with all this statement showing the pro- 
posed scale? — Yes, I am asking you to take the pro- 
posals as a whole. 

5966. I suppose the stuff which you are suggesting 
here, agricultural seed grown by the farmer and sent 
to various stations afterwards to be distributed all 
over the world, would be sent in two-ton lots? — 
Generally speaking, in five-ton lots. 

5967. You are not suggesting the classification 
should be altered for anything less than two-ton 
lots? — I am not suggesting that. 

5968. Sir Lynden Macassey : That is an important 
classification which you have put on to the witness’s 
proposal, but at this point I do not want to do more 
than to bring the facts to the notice of the Court 
because we are not now dealing with classification. 
That is for the second stage of the enquiry as the 
witness appreciates? — I do appreciate that, but when 
I drafted my proposals I did not know it. 

5969. Would you take your other diagram which 
is headed “Grain and Agricultural rates: station 
to station.” If we look at the third column from the 
right hand side, we get what you say is a more or 
less general scale for grain rates? — The fourth from 
the right hand side, the 5-ton ones. 

5970. I am much obliged? — It is the middle one. 

5971. For the rates which are in the column 
headed “ Experimental 5-ton rates for grain ” and 
are given at those figures, you proposed to substitute 
the rates which are given in the first or second 
column? — Yes, the first column of the rates. 

5972. So that you propose very substantially to 
reduce the existing rates? — We do not substantially 
reduce them until we get over 200 miles. At 200 
miles we meet the other scale. 

5973. You meet the other scale. It is really up to 
the distance of 200 miles that there is a reduction? — 
I think you must read the two connecting columns, 
that is to say, the third and fourth from the right 
hand corner in conjunction. 

5974. I am simply comparing the existing experi- 
mental 5-ton rates with your proposed new rate for 
5-ton trucks? — Yes. 

5975. There is no increase of rate, but there is the 
reduction of rate in every case? — Yes, it cuts out all 
the low rates, the rates which were based at half- 
a-crown and less than the terminal charge — the low 
rates below 20 miles. There were a great many 
rates in existence of half-a-crown and 3s. 4d., actually 
less than the terminal charge — on the Great Eastern 
so low as Is 8d. per ton — subject in all cases to 
4 per cent, and 50 per cent, and 6cl. You get a very 
considerable advantage on all the rates below 10 
miles. I think possibly I should have illustrated it 
very much better if I had drawn how it works out 
from one to 20 miles, but it would not be quite 
a simple matter to enlarge it in that manner. 

5976. Am I right in saying that your proposal for 
clarification i's this. Firstly you reduce to something 
between classes B and C, the list of commodities 
you gave on the document headed “ Proposed classi- 



fication of grain and agricultural traffic,” and then 
charge in respect of those commodities the rates which 
are lower, as shown on your Table, than the rates 
which are in existence to-day. That is what it comes 
to? — It is only a matter of pence. 

5977. For the first 20 miles the existing rate of 
8s. 3d. would go down to 7s. 6d. ? — Seven shillings on 
the Great Eastern or North-Eastern scales. 

5978. I am dealing with your figures?' — Yes. 

5979. Let me just get the existing facts. There are 
very substantial variations, are not there, for what 
you call the experimental 5-ton rates given in this 
column on different raiways? — That basis, I believe, 
has been accepted by all the companies except the 
North Staffordshire. I do not know of any variation. 

5980. If there is anything in the shape of clarifi- 
cation, either on your basis or on another basi's, 
any rates which vary from that clarification would 
have to disappear? — Yes, with the exception that I 
have allowed consideration for certain port rates, 
but that is part of the proposal. 

5981. I am coming to that here. Would it be agree- 
able to your association that rates which are lower 
than the clarification should be wiped out? — If we 
could get these proposals as a whole, we should be 
quite willing to see the lower rates go. 

5982. If you could get all your rates on as low a 
basis as you propose, then you would be prepared to 
see anything lower than that go? — Yes, we should. 

5983. Let me put this proposition to you. Sup- 
posing the rates in the judgment of this Committee 
should be on a higher basis, would your association 
be prepared to see all rates lower than that higher 
basis wiped out, including the port rates ? — I do not 
quite follow that. 

5984. If you are going to have clarification, it 
is going to be clarification? — Yes, what we desire 
is absolute clarification. 

5985. Supposing clarification is based on a bigger 
figure, are you prepared to see all the exceptional 
rates lower than that figure wiped out? — With the 
exception of port rates. We think there are a few 
cases where they should stand. 

5986. You are not prepared to see port rates wiped 
out? — We think before they are wiped out there 
should be a consideration of them. 

5987. Do you say port rates ought to stand?— In a 
modified form. 

5988. As being rates fixed on a- particular level as 
a result of water or port competition? — Yes, in some 
cases. 

5989. It is not all cases; it is one or the other; it 
is port competition or water competition? — Yes. 

5990. You are not prepared to see those rates go? . 

I am not prepared to see them go entirely. 

5991. In regard to these experimental rates, they 
have been in operation some time? — Yes. 

5992. You agree that a number of the railway 
companies give experimental rates? — Well, I do not 
think that is quite the point. I do not agree with 
the principle of experimental rates as experimental 
rates. What I agree with was that the principle 
which is embodied in this particular rate has given 
great facilities to the trade as a whole and has been 
a great convenience. 

5993. The practicability of giving a rate depends 
on the volume of traffic which will be carried on that 
rate, and therefore if the low rate is to be given 
very often the volume of traffic which will respond 
to that rate has to be tested? — Yes. 

5994. So we get the system of experimental rates? 
— I do not think I support the idea of experiments 
of every description being tried all over the country. 

5995. Chairman : Would you object to the railways 
being allowed, trusting to their judgment not to 
carry it to an absurd extent, to make experiments, 
the point being if they desire really to' make 
experiments they want to be free to restore the old 
rate in case the experiment fails. The matter has 
been brought to our notice by the railway companies 
putting forward this, and there is something to be 
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said for it; if we are to try the lower rates for 
experimental purposes, and then we find we can 
never raise them again, we will not make experiments. 
If we are allowed to make experiments to see whether 
the rate improves the traffic of the country, and in 
ease of failure we are to go back to the old rate, 
then we should be inclined to do our best to meet the 
trader in lowering the rate? — I do not object to it in 
that sense. 

5996. Sir Lynden Macassey ■. That is the point I 
was going to put to you?— J do not object to that. 

5997. You appreciate that the hands of the railway 
companies were tied in respect of adopting that 
course by the Act of 1894? — Yes. 

5998. In regard to London tolls, you appreciate no 
doubt that London tolls are special charges conceded 
by Parliament to companies who have constructed at 
great expense railways for goods traffic across the 
crowded districts of London? — I think 1 mentioned 
that in (my evidence. 

5999. At the present moment tolls are charged. Is 
your proposal that those tolls should be commuted 
into, so to speak, bonus mileage? — Yes. 

6000. If the tolls varied, as in some cases they do, 
with the different classes of traffic, you would have 
to have bonus mileage added to the actual conveyance 
mileage according to the class of traffic? — Well, I 
have not dealt with other interests. The proposal I 
made was with regard to the very large 1 group in 
which I am interested. 

6001. But the Committee have to deal with all 
classes of the traffic and not merely grain? — Yes. 

6002. You appreciate to convert these tolls into 
bonus mileage means that where the toll varies with 
the traffic the bonus mileage to be added to the con- 
veyance mileage would also vary. 

Chairman : I want to know why, because the 

different classes of traffic bear different rates. There- 
fore, the bonus mileage would produce a different 
result for different classes, or it would be the same 
mileage. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : It would only be the same 
where the toll and the conveyance rate were on the 
same basis, but of course they vary very materially. 
There is no means through the procedure of this 
Committee to affect tolls which must be paid to the 
different companies for passing over lines in the 
crowded districts of London. 

Chairman : I am afraid I do not quite appreciate 
the position of the tolls. Do the Metropolitan com- 
panies charge a certain toll to the extra Metropolitan 
companies for allowing the wagons of outside com- 
panies to run over the Metropolitan lines? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I think generally I may say 
they do. There are certain special arrangements, but 
generally they do. In some cases, not merely the 
Metropolitan companies, but the other companies, 
the toll is not a fixed toll on all traffic according to 
mileage, but a varying toll not morely according to 
mileage, but according to the class of traffic. 

Chairman : Like everything else, it will all be a 
question of figures. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : It would all be a question 
of figures. 

Chairman : If you could give them, by way of bonus 
mileage, an amount to bring in the same thing as 
the tolls, nobody would complain. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : There is no doubt at all 
about that. As long as the Committee have in mind 
that the principle of bonus mileage would necessarily 
mean a varying mileage in the case of different 
classes of traffic, well and good. 

Chairman : I do not know that. It would have to 
produce the same amount of money. You give them 
an extra mileage rate. The rate for different classes 
varies, and it would bring in a certain amount for 
the different classes of traffic it passed. 

Mr. Jepson : It would have this variation. The 
witness has put before us three different mileage 
scales for grain. Assuming that grain is now a fixed 
toll, whichever way it is conveyed, whether it is a 
5-ton, or a 2-ton, or a 20-ton rate, under a system of 



bonus mileage, the bonus mileage would produce a 
different result by each of those rates. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Quite so. 

Mr. J epson : The Metropolitan companies would 
never know whether the traffic was coming as part of 
a 20-ton or a 5-ton lot or a 2-ton lot. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : It is one of the difficulties. 

Chairman : The Metropolitan companies then might 
make this bargain with the outside company, saying. 

We know you are receiving an extra payment for 
sending over our railways, and we know that that is 
producing you a very fair income : therefore you 
must agree to pay us a very fair toll.” 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That would mean a redis- 
tribution of rates, because thi's toll has been fixed by 
Act of Parliament, and only an Act of Parliament 
can alter them. It would be rather a radical method. 

Chairman: Would it hurt anybody? I do not in 
the least mind being radical if nobody is hurt. 

6003. Sir Lynden Macassey : I appreciate that. I 
am not prepared at the moment to answer that. We 
will look into it. Have you considered in detail your 
proposal that where ports are grouped to-day the 
mileage should be the mileage to the nearest port 
plus half the excess between the shortest mileage 
and the greatest mileage. Is that your proposal? — 
That is my proposal. 

6004. So that the mileage at which the rate to all 
the ports in the group would he calculated would he 
the mileage of the nearest plus half the difference 
between the nearest and the furthest? — Yes. 

6005. You appreciate that is a very novel proposal 
for the grouping of ports? — Well, I think, generally 
speaking, the rates have been based on mileage of 
nearest ports in the past, so that it is really giving 
the railway companies an additional half excess 
mileage. It is something they have not had in the 
past. 

6006. It may do two things. Firstly, it may keep 
the traffic away; and, secondly, it may alter seriously 
the relationship of group rates to adjoining rates in 
districts contiguous? — I am not at all in favour of 
group rates. Group rates cause a great deal of 
difficulty on account of near stations. A case was 
brought to my notice the other day of Carlisle to 
Manchester, I think it was. They were charged 
more from the next station nearer to Manchester, 
on one of the companies, than the actual Carlisle 
rate. The trader there protested very strongly that 
the Carlisle traffic had to come through, and he asked 
for his rates to be put down. 

6007. To take a simple case of to-day, where the 
mileage to the group is the mileage to the nearest 
port in the group, in future that mileage, for the 
purposes of rates, would he increased by the differ- 
ence between the nearest and the furthest port? — 
Half the difference between the actual point, not 
half the difference in the furthest point. 

6008. Take two places like Immingham and 

Hull 

Chairman : I understand Mr. Wherry wants to get 
rid of the group rate altogether and to allow a 
special rate as between two ports. If you had 
Immingham and Hull in competition at a particular 
station, he would not ask anything about grouping, 
but he would say, “ What is the distance from the 
nearer one of the two? ” and add half the extra 
distance to the more distant one, and make that the 
rate for the particular station, not making a group- 
ing of all the ports. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : It is quite true that what 
he said was consistent with that construction. 

6009. Chairman : That is so, is not it ? — That is 
my proposal. 

6010. Sir Lynden Macassey : Then it comes to this : 
that your proposal is to eliminate wholly the equality 
of rate now charged at the different ports in the 
same group? — Yes. 

6011. You say you do not agree with group rates. 
Do you know that all traffic which comes to London 
to-day comes on a group rate? — Yes, I do. 

6012. You would like to see different rates in 
operation for different parts of London? — For 
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different parts of London? I do not quite follow 
you. 

6013. Take the area to-day within which all the 
traffic receives the group rate, or is charged at the 
group rate ; for example, traffic goes down to Tilbury 
Docks at the same rate as it goes to the Victoria and 
Albert Docks? 

6014. Mr. Jepson: Take grain coming into Tilbury 
Dock, and grain coming into the Royal Albert Dock ; 
do you think it would be. right to destroy the present 
system and charge the grain that comes through Til- 
bury to some inland place in England a higher rate 
than that which goes through the Royal Albert and 
Victoria Docks? I think it would be quite feasible. 
There we would have a'n instance of bonus mileage 
coming in. 

6015. Do you think the grain trade and other 
trades would support you in that proposal? — I am 
not quite sure about the Port of London, because it 
has rather an exceptional positiun. The running 
powers into the different docks are so complicated in 
London that I think it would need special considera- 
tion. 

6016. Tilbury is 25 or 30 miles below London, and 
is grouped, presumably, in the general interests of 
the public, with London? — Yes. 

6017. You want that broken down? — I think it 
quite conceivable, that the railway companies would 
have a very good case for an addition to their mileage 
for that 25 miles. 

6018. Sir I/ynden Macassey : The railway companies 
are quite content, if it is in the public interest, 
with the present conditions. I want to ask whether 
you suggest, taking by way of illustration the London 
case, that traffic via Tilbury should be charged at a 
higher mileage than traffic via' Tilbury Docks, both 
being charged the same rate to-day? — I do not sug- 
gest it. I do not apply my general principles 
entirely to London, because London is so excep- 
tional that I think it would require special con- 
sideration before it were dealt with. The different 
docks are so wide apart here that they ha'rdly come 
into the same category as the Humber ones. 

6019. ’ Take Humber and take Hull and Imming- 
ham ; do you really suggest that the present equality 
of rates should be wiped out and differential rates 
to the different ports established? — Yes; that is my 
suggestion. 

Mr. Martin : May I say, when you ask the witness 
whether he will apply his principle to London, that 
it is a very important question, and I do not think 
the witness ought to give his reply until he has con- 
sulted the London corn people. 

6020. Sir Lynden Macassey : I do not want to take 
the witness a word beyond what he wants to say. 
Would you reconsider the principle you were enun- 
ciating, using London a's an illustration, and would 
you remember that before the Tilbury Docks were 
built, the Dock Company pressed the railway com- 
panies, and were successful in their persuasion, to 
include Tilbury inside the London group-rate area? 
— I do not press for its application to London. In 
fact, I can see very serious disadvantages in apply- 
ing it to London. 

6021. What disadvantages do you see; perhaps you 
will tell me? — The disadvantage that you do not 
know in which dock a vessel arriving in the Thames 
will get a berth. Therefore, you are not able to 
calculate the rate of the goods which you are dis- 
charging from it. 

6022. Is not the real thing that by means of this 
group rate you can supply on more or less equal 
terms large inland districts of the country which are 
fed through the group area. Is not that the whole 
purpose of the group rate? — That is so. 

6023. Wherever you have a large inland rate which 
can economically be supplied by a number of ports 
in a group, then the grouping of those ports is right 
in the interests of the community ? Is not that the 
whole principle? — I have admitted that to a certain 



extent by suggesting that you should give a conces- 
sion in those cases. 

Chairman : I really do not know anything about 
it, but would you tell me about how big are 
any of the groups? Taking the principal groups 
which are under discussion; what is the distance 
from the two ports included in the one group which 
are furthest apart? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I will see if I can get the 
cases. I cannot give you the exact mileage, but I 
can give you the limitations of distance. The case 
of London has been mentioned. The London group 
goes from Tilbury down the river, to Teddington up 
the river. Then there is the Liverpool group, which 
includes Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Garstang, and 
goes up as far north as Fleetwood and Heysham. 

Chairman : How far are these apart in miles ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I am told the distance would 
be about 80 miles from Liverpool up to that district 
which includes Heysham and Barrow. 

6024. Mr. J epson : I think I am right in saying 
that that group does actually apply to Mr. Wherry’s 
trade ? — Yes. 

6025. Grain, for instance, coming to Birmingham 
from Barrow in the north, and Liverpool in the 
south? — I am not sure about Barrow, but Fleetwood 
does. 

6026. Barrow is in it? — I am not sure about 
Barrow. 

Mr. Jepson : Such things as petroleum and grain 
come in, and I think it has a common rate from all 
those ports to a place like Birmingham. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes ; the distance is exactly 
83 miles from Liverpool to Barrow. 

6027. Chairman : What would be the outside limits 
of the east coast group — the Humber ? — About 25 
miles I should think. 

6028. Mr. Jepson : You do not suggest it has not 
been in the public interest that those group rates 
have been fixed, or in the interests of the corn trade 
— you will not put it as high as that? — No; I do not 
suggest that at all. 

6029. Why do you suggest it should be altered now, 
if it has been in the interests of the corn trade and 
the general interest for this grouping to take place? 
— I thought it was pretty obvious that there would 
be an alteration. I am putting that as an exception 
to the application of my general scheme, and I am 
suggesting how it should be dealt with exceptionally. 

6030. Was it your idea that this Committee, or the 
tribunal, might do away with all grouping, and in 
anticipation of that, or in fear of that, being done 
away with, you suggested that alternative scheme? 
— Yes. 

6031. Of 50 per cent, of the difference in the mile- 
age? — Yes; on the surplus mileage. 

6032. But you would rather the grouping continued? 
— Well, I think I would just like to consider that, 
and especially I would like to consider the question 
of London, because I rather treat London as being 
one port. There are various docks in London in one 
port; whereas the same thing does not apply to the 
difference between Liverpool and Fleetwood. 

6033. I was not particularly referring to London, 
but I was referring to the general system of grouping 
that has grown up in practice, and has been of so 
much benefit, I anticipate, to the corn trade and to 
the trade of the country generally. — But it cuts both 
ways. You heard the Liverpool representative saying 
the other day that their trade was being cut into, by 
the creation of these other ports. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a certain proportion of Liverpool traffic 
has gone to Fleetwood and Barrow. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The answer to your question 
about the distance in the Humber group is that it 
is something under 50 miles. 

Chairman : What is the Bristol group which, I sup- 
pose, is Bristol and Avonmouth? 

Sir Ly nden Macassey : In the case of Bristol the 
distance is only six miles — Bristol and Avonmouth. 
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Chairman : Is Cardiff in a group ? 

6034. Mr. J epson : Yes. Have not you got Cardiff, 
Penarth and Swansea all grouped in the same district ? 
— Barry, not Swansea. 

Mr. Jepson : Cardiff, Penarth and Barry grouped 
to Birmingham P 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I am told that they are 
grouped, but Swansea is not grouped. 

Chairman : The groups which in mileage are very 
big are the East Coast, with Hull as its centre, and 
the West Coast, with Liverpool. Is there any other 
big one with regar to mileage? 

Sir Lynden Macassey: On the North-East Coast 
there are three, one for the Tyne, another for the 
Tees, and another for. the Wear. Those are quite 
small groups. 

Chairman : Is there an .Edinburgh-Leith group ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I think Leith and Granton. 
There is a group at Edinburgh. There is the Glasgow 
group on the Clyde. It goes down from Glasgow to 
Greenock. 

Chairman : All on the Clyde ? 

6035. Sir Lynden Macassey: Not all on the Clyde. 
1 do not think Ardrossan is in it, but I know it goes 
down to Greenock? — May I ask you a question, Sir 
Lynden? You said just now the distance in Hull was 
50 miles. I take it that that distance represents the 
actual travelling distance between Hull and Imming- 
ham, but there would not be a differencee of 50 miles 
between the mileage from Hull to inland points and 
Immingham to inland points. Probably it would not 
be more than 20 miles. 

Chairman: It would differ in either direction. If 
you were going due North or due South it would be 
about 50. If they travelled a considerable distance 
westward the difference would be nil. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I am giving you the maxi- 
mum distances in each case. Perhaps before I pass 
from the subject I might just refer to Question 205, 
an answer given by Sir Joseph Broodbank, when he 
was asked about this group system. Mr. Jepson asked 
the question : “ Is it a real advantage to the public? ” 
He answered : “ It is a real advantage, and if it had 
not been applied in the case of London the Tilbury 
Docks would never have been made.” Perhaps I 
might remind you that in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1888 a special provision was inserted, 
in the form of Section 29, authorising the railway 
companies for the first time to put into operation 
group rates. “ Notwithstanding any provision in any 
general or special Act, it shall be lawful for any rail- 
way company, for the purpose of fixing the rates to 
be charged for the carriage of merchandise to and 
from any place on their railway, to group together any 
number of places in the same district, situated at 
various distances from any point of destination or 
departure of merchandise, and to charge a uniform 
rate or uniform rates of carriage for merchandise to 
and from all places comprised in the group from and 
to any point of destination or departure. (2) Provided 
that the .distances shall not be unreasonable, and that 
group rates charged and the places grouped together 
shall not be such as to create an undue preference.” 
That was inserted after a special recommendation of 
the Royal Commission, which considered the rates and 
charges on railways in 1881. 

Mr. J epson : When we come to the railway com- 
panies’ case, I suppose we shall have some expression 
of opinion from the railway companies as to whether 
those big groups should not continue? 

Sir Lynden Macassey: Certainly; that is a point 
which we shall deal with. 

Mr. J epson : I think 1 am right that not only is 
there grouping of ports, but there is .a considerable 
grouping of big iron-making stations to common 
centres where iron is used. For instance, I have in 
mind a case like those of the ironworks along the 
Furness coast, like Barrow, Ulverstone, and so on, 
which are grouped at a common rate to Sheffield. 
This involves a very important principle, under which 
trade has grown up, and I think the Committee would 



require to know whether in the railway companies’ 
view they ought to be continued or otherwise. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Of course, that is a matter 
which we shall deal with, because, as you have pointed 
out, great sections of industry in different parts of 
the country have been actually created as a direct 
result of the introduction of these group rates. 

Chairman : At present, from traders we have had 
extremely little opposition to grouping. Mr. Wherry 
is not strong on the point. The Liverpool Corn Asso- 
ciation, I think, were the only people who were quite 
definite that they wanted to get rid of them so far as 
I remember. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That is true. 

Chairman : The majority of people say they are 
quite satisfied with the continuation of group rates. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Those are the only two cases. 
But it rather came to the railway companies with 
some surprise, having regard to what they regarded 
as the great facility in the general interests of trade 
which is represented by the grouping of ports and the 
grouping of places, that there should be any objection 
to it even from those two sections of the commercial 
world. 

6036. Sir Walter Berry : There are two questions 1 
want to ask you. You have given us a lot of informa- 
tion which I am sure will be helpful to the Committee, 
but following up what you were speaking of just now 
on agricultural seeds, I think the idea generally 
formed is that agricultural seeds are sent in very 
small quantities and are very valuable, but is not it 
the fact that four quarters of turnip seed is quite a 
usual crop to grow in an ordinary season? — Quite. 

6037. That is your experience? — Yes. 

6038. Are four quarters of barley quite an ordinary 
crop in an ordinary season? — It is the accepted 
average of the Board of Agriculture. 

6039. Is a ton of mangel seeds a usual crop to grow 
per acre? — Yes, about a ton. 

6040. Is a ton of wheat a pretty good crop per acre? 
— Four and a half quarters is the quantity adopted 
by the Corn Production Act. 

6041. Then, from the point of view of produce per 
acre, seed grows as much as ordinary grain per acre? 
—Yes. 

6042. And finds a very substantia] volume of traffic 
for the companies? — Yes. 

6043. Chairman : Do you know in practice in what 
sort of lots it is sent. Is it sent in 5-ton lots to a con- 
siderable extent? — It is sent in 5-ton lots generally 
and always when it goes from the original producer 
to the big distributing seed merchant. 'Hie rich allu- 
vial soils surrounding the Wash and in Essex and 
Romney Marsh are the big seed producing areas. 
There it is contracted for by the distributing houses 
in areas from five acres up to 20 acres. 

6044. It is quite a business for a particular mer- 
chant to employ a farmer to grow seed for him ? — It is 
always grown in this way. The merchant such as 
Suttons or Carters or Webbs supplies the pedigree 
seed, and it is put out on the farm, grown and culti- 
vated. The mature plants are all selected by hand 
during the flowering stage and the produce is re- 
turned to the contracting farmer. Quite a consider- 
able business has been built up for export to America 
in that article, because they find with seeds, as they 
have found with cattle, there is no country in which 
what one may describe as the stud interest is so well 
cared for as in this country’. 

6045. When it goes from the distributing merchant 
to the private customer, in what sort of quantity 
does it go then ? — Then it goes away, generally, 
speaking, in two-ton lots. Of course, the distri- 
buting merchant — I mean the buyer — what one might 
describe as the retail seedsman — distributes it in small 
quantities to local farmers, and that section I do 
not propose to bring within the scope of these new 
proposals. 

6046. That would be below the two-ton lotes? — 
But I am very anxious you should do anything you 
can in connection with this industry to keep it in 
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this country, because it has grown very considerably. 
There is an enormous effort being made in Scandi- 
navia, particularly in Denmark, at the present time, 
to cut that trade away from this country. I was 
over in Denmark and Sweden last July with the 
secretaries of the two Boards, the English Board and 
the Scottish Board, and we went over several seed- 
growing farms there. I was astonished at the ela- 
borate mechanism by the Government in the form of 
seed-testing institutes, and institutes of botanical 
research for the purpose of fostering that trade. We, 
in this country, are just establishing a national 
institute of agricultural botany at Cambridge, which 
is endeavouring to make a sort of countermove to 
these institutes. It is really very important that 
everything should be done in order to put that on 
a commercial basis as a world proposition. 

6047. Sir Walter Berry : There is one thing I 
should thiuk in the interests of these various names 
which have been mentioned that you should say — I 
mean the big seed farmers. When it is stated that 
they get their seed grown by farmers, it would 
rather give a false impression if you do not say that 
the seed is grown by these big merchants under then- 
own supervision, and when they grow on those farms 



really they are growing themselves, but the farmer 
finds the land. It is rather the suggestion that it is 
grown -wholesale on the farms and then dealt with 
by these people. I want you also to say, if you 
know it to be the fact, that all those operations are 
carried out under the supervision of their own people. 
— Yes. The whole thing is so familiar to me that I 
omitted to explain it and rather forgot I was address- 
ing a public audience. 

6048. I think, as that part of your evidence has 
gone on the notes, it would be unfair to traders of 
this kind, who take infinite pains in their business, 
for it to appear in that way? — Generally speaking, 
these firms I have mentioned, and others of a similar 
character, employ a local seed-grower in the dis- 
trict where the production takes place. They have 
a seed-grower in the firm of seed merchants who, 
for a commission of Is. or 2s. per bushel on turnip 
seed, or Is. or 2s. per cwt. on mangel seed, will act 
as their local agent to see that the cultivation is 
properly conducted and stocks are preserved. They 
will carry out this work of cultivation as Sir Walter- 
referred to either on their own account or accom- 
panied by an expert from the firms who are principals 
to the contract. 



Examined by Mr. Clements. 



6049. I am not sure I heard distinctly all you said, 
but what I would like to clear up is this. You gave 
in the second Table that you put in the experimental 
rate terminals at 3s. 3d. in the ton, and your pro- 
posed terminal as 5s. a ton. If you have not already 
done so, would you mind telling us how you arrived 
at that 5s. P— ' Well, I have only done that for the pur- 
pose of illustration. If you follow my remarks 



further on, you will see I have said in addition to 
the scale the rate should include a uniform terminal 
charge of, say, 5s. per ton. I have put that in for 
the purpose of illustrating the principle. 

6050. Simply for the purpose of illustration? — Yes, 
I have arrived at it by taking approximately the 
level figure of 3s. 3d. plus 50 per cent. 



(Adjourned for a short time.) 
Mr. Henry Miller, called. 



6051. Chairman : You are railway clerk to Messrs. 
Hurst and Son, Wholesale Seed Merchants, 152, 
Houndsditch, London, E.l? — Yes. 

6052. You appear as representing the Agricultural 
Seed Trade Association? — Yes. 

6053. Will you make your statement? — “ Time for 
making Claims. The conditions of railway companies 
require all claims for goods lost or damaged to be 
made within 14 days of handing such goods to the 
railway company. In pre-war days this period was 
adequate, and it wa's a rare occurrence for claims 
to be refused if put in late. Goods now take fre- 
quently as many weeks as they took days before the 
war, and the period of 14 days is inadequate. It 
means that a trader ought to put in a claim at the 
same time as he lodged the goods ” — the time should 
be extended. 

6054. Do you think that the 28 days now conceded 
by the railway company would be sufficient? — No, I 
should think we ought to have 42 days. 

6055. I hope that shortly the delays on the rail- 
ways will cease if they got at all back to pre-war 
conditions. You think 28 enough? — I do not think 
we shall get back to pre-war conditions. The hours 
of labour are shorter, and the railway companies are 
disinclined to do as much for the trade as they used 
to do. They do not run after the trade now, the 
trade has to run a'fter them. 

6056. Then you deal with empty sacks? — There is 
one letter I wrote to the Great Western Railway, on 
June 2nd, about delays .of consignments . handed to 
them, and there were two previously. It was 
returned by my messenger, saying, “We cannot take 
this up, the delay is not abnormal.” Then the 
return of empty sacks. They carry them free for 
grain, and they ought to carry them free for agri- 
cultural seed. The companies pay little attention to 
the return of empty sacks, and when lost or missing, 
the companies show a disinclination to pay for them. 

6057. Do you think the setting up of Conciliation 
Boards in districts would perhaps assist you to get 
claims considered? — Yes, I do. 



6058. Mr. Davis: In what way?— I thought we 
should get more impartial treatment than we get at 
the present time. 

6059. Is the present system too cumbersome or 

costly, or in what direction ? — The present system 

is too one-sided. It does not matter what evidence 
you put before the railway company to-day. Cer- 
tainly, they a're disinclined to meet you in any way. 

6060. Chairman: You can go to the County Court? 

Yes, but if a man sends 100 empty sacks in four 

bundles and they lose one, and three or four months 
after they bring a bundle of somebody’s else’s and say 
they are yours, and you know they are not, they 
say that you will have to take them. 

6061. Mr. Davis : Do you get delay in answering 
enquiries? — Over a protracted period, five to six 
months. They say, “ We will accept your statement 
that they are not yours, but we cannot pay the value, 
as an offer on our behalf, without prejudice, we offer 
half,” and we have to take that. 

6062. You have to follow it up during that six 
months ? — That is so. 

6063. Chairman: What is the objection if the rail- 
way companies are unreasonable in bringing^ them 
to their senses by going to the County Court? — My 
firm have never gone. If the railway company do 
not pay, w© generally find means in our expeiience 
to get our own back. 

6064. Mr. Jepson: You pay yourselves in another 
way? — I will give you a case. The Great Northern 
would not pay us for the loss of some empty sacks. 
Instead of sending during a wet period agricultural 
seed at owner’s risk we sent it at company s risk. 
This wagon got badly damaged by wet. They came 
to us on their hands and knees and asked us to dry 
them. We could have saved the Company money, 
but we said, “No, you will not be just to us, you 
own it and you pay the trader.” They had to pay 
out a three-figure claim. 

6065. Chairman : It is no good recommending 

alterations in the law if traders will not take advan- 
tage of the law to enforce their rights? — Granted. 
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But before the railway companies had the present 
working agreement we used to get better treatment. 
Fair treatment we never have now. 

6066. I do not see what the recommendation you 
ask us to make is? — It is that they should pay for 
empty sacks when they lose them. 

6067. If you do not enforce the right what is the 
good of that to you? — The other thing is that they 
carry grain sacks free. Seed sacks they do not carry 
free. Why carry for one trade free and not for the 
other ? 

6068. I suppose you realise if the sacks are to be 
carried free there would have to be an addition to 
the rate to cover the expense of it? — We would not 
mind that. 

6069. You prefer that? — -A small addition. 

6070. Mr. Jepson : Is the reason they carry grain 
sacks free that the sacks belong to the railway com- 
pany? — No, I have sent many consignments. I was 
a clerk on the Midland before I went to private 
firms, and when I was on the Midland I knew that 
the railway companies, although it was not in the 
classification, carried grain sacks free. It is not in 
the classification, but station agents have a private 
arrangement with their companies by which they are 
instructed to accept them free. Seed sacks they do 
not carry free. The South-Eastern have taken our 
sacks for peas free, but turnip-seed sacks we have 
to pay on. 

6071. What do you suggest that these local con- 
ciliation committees can do in the way of settling 
your claims ? Is it your opinion that they* should 
have the power, notwithstanding what the railway 
companies say, to pay the claim and debit somebody 
with the amount? — No, I should not say that they 
would have that power, but they can point out to the 
railway company that a little amelioration of the 
present harshness would be acceptable to the trader. 

6072. That is the suggestion you make? — Yes. 

6073. If you take a claim to the railway company 
and they refuse it, the conciliation committee could, 
if you could make your case good, represent to the 
railway company that they had been a little harsh 
and ought to meet the claim. That is as high as 
you would put it? — Yes, I do not think that it should 
be paid. 

6074. Mr. Davis: Suppose they do not meet the 
claim what do you suggest? — We should have to be 
the loser. 

6075. I understand you mean that there should be 
some authority if you do not get justice from the 
railway companies — that you should have a ready 
reference to somewhere? — The County Court would be 
the only remedy. Some firms rush to law, but some 
do not care to do so. 

6076. That is the suggestion of the Chairman. He 
wants to know why did not you do it? — I took the 
matter before my principal, and he decided that it 
was not a case to go to law. He said 11 I will leave 
it to you; you are capablo of getting your own back.” 

6077. If you do not want to take the trouble of 
going to the County Court you must take some 
trouble. Where do you want to go? — I should think 
the Conciliation Board would be the best thing that 
has. been suggested. The Conciliation Board would 
go into these claims and adjudicate on their merits. 

6078. You would submit to the will of the Concilia- 
tion Board? — Yes. In our trade we do not go to 
law. We have a system of arbitration on all matters. 
Then with regard to private sidings certain companies 
provide inadequate engine power for placing trucks, 
and will charge demurrage on wagons and seeds 
received at the sidings. The trouble has been very 
acute during the past spring. The traders press 
that wagons with the latest labels shall be placed in 
sidings in priority to later arrivals. 

6079. Mr. Acworth: You mean the earliest, do you 
not. You said the latest?— Yes, it is a typist’s error. 
I am representing that point for Messrs.' Cartons, of 
Warrington. They are the firm interested. 

6080. Mr. Jepson : Do you think it unreasonable 
for the railway companies to imagine that the priva te 
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siding owner should provide sufficient accommodation 
to receive .all wagons consigned to him? — I do not, 
but at the same time I think the wagon that arrives 
first should be put in a position to be unloaded 
first, and not kept back so that demurrage charges are 
incurred and the revenue of the companies is 
increased. 

6081. Mr. Davis: Would you take everything by 
priority? — We try to in our trade. 

6082. With railway companies would you take 
everything by priority? — Certainly, the wagon that 
arrives first should be dealt with first, otherwise it is 
on demurrage. 

6083. Notwithstanding some exceptional difficulties? 

— Yes, I think it should be dealt with first, the 
wagon that arrives first. 

6084. No matter whatever else suffers?— If there is 
an accident on the line that is a different thing, but 
we do not have accidents every day. 

6085. Mr. Acworth: Does your firm pay carriage? — 

In many cases we do. 

6086. Have you paid much for demurrage? — No, in 
London we do not pay demurrage at all ; we unload, 
but at Warrington considerable sums have been paid. 

6087. Is that your firm or somebody else? — I 
represent the seed trade generally, and I am speaking 
for this siding matter on behalf of Messrs. Garton, 
Ltd., of Warrington. 

6088. Can you tell us how much they have had to 
pay? — I have not that information, but Mr Millie, 
the manager, told me there were considerable sums 
and also considerable difficulties. 

6089. You do not know what it is or all the circum- 
stances? — I should not think it would run to more 
than £40 or £50 a. year. 

6090. You do not know? — No. 

6091. Mr. -Jepson : Did Mr. Milne suggest that you 
should make this proposition to the Committee? — He 
did. 

6092. If outside Garton’s siding the railway com- 
pany are holding 20 wagons, because Garton’s cannot 
receive them, and to-day they bring along some fresh 
wagons consigned to Garton, they should put those on 
the railway company’s siding outside, and then go 
through the 20 wagons already waiting and pick out 
those that arrived first, the earliest arrivals, and 
shunt those into the siding. Do you suggest that 
they should do that every day? — I think the railway 
companies ought to put the trucks that arrive first, 
in the sidings first and not keep them back. 

6093. Who is to pay the expense of all that work? * 
— That should have been entered into when the 
sidings arrangements were made with Messrs. Garton. 

6094. Mr. Davis : Suppose some of it is perishable 
stuff — I am on the point of priority — that will punish 
everybody because they cannot be shifted Or lifted 
out. Would you agree in a case like that?— You are 
only supposing that. 

6095. I am asking you a question? — I do not admit 
that there is perishable stuff there outside the siding. 
Mr. Milne told me this thing was constantly 
happening. 

6096. Chairman : Remember we are not discussing 
Railway management here, it is only a question of 
rates? — Very good. Then claims under owner’s risk. 
Having regard to what has already been given in 
evidence before the Commission, this matter is not 
dealt with fully by me. The views of previous 
witnesses are endorsed. Undoubtedly the railway 
companies have shown a tendency to evade their 
claims on every possible ground. 

6097. Will you tell us what nobody has yet, what 
difference you say there ought to be in the charge 
if the railway companies are to take all the risks 
for negligence ? — I think the owner’s risk rate should 
be 33 per cent, below the company’s risk rate on the 
present reading, ’namely— you know the phrase- 
causing wilful and culpable negligence. 

6098. You say 33 per cent. What would the rail- 
way companies be absolved from by the owner’s risk 
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Clause that you suggest P — In the event of losing goods 
under the owner’s risk clause? 

6099. Yes. — I suggest that they should pay two- 
thirds of the claim. 

6100. Will you tell me how much the railway com- 
panies would be benefited by the exceptions con- 
tained in the owner’s risk clause? They are to give 
up one-third of their rate? — Yes. 

6101. They are to be liable for all negligence 
according to the clauses which have been put for- 
ward. Would the adoption of the owner’s risk clause 
absolve them from liability in one or five per cent, 
of the claims? — It might be 3 per cent. 

6102. To absolve them from 3 per cent, of the 
risk you would reduce the rate by 33 per cent. ? — It 
is carried at 15 per cent, below, I do not think that 
is enough. 

6103. Would you, for the sake of absolving them 
from 3 per cent, of the risk, reduce the rate by 
33 per cent. ? — Yes. 

6104. We will consider your proposition. — Then 
qualification for traders’ season tickets. The amount 
has recently been increased to £750. In pre-war days 
it was £300 — an increase of 150 per cent. — whereas 
the ordinary season ticket has only been increased 
50 per cent. That is an error, that should be 20 per 
cent. 

6105. Mr. Acworth : You do not mean to say that 
the charge for your traders’ season ticket has been 
increased 150 per cent. ? — Yes. 

6106. The charge for the ticket? — Yes. 

6107. It is the value of the goods. 

Mr. J epson : The qualification has been increased. 

Sir Walter Berry-. That means the man who paid 
the company £300 was entitled to certain traders’ 
privileges with regard to his ticket, and now he has- 
to pay £750 instead of £300. 

6108. Mr. Acworth : He gets his trader’s ticket on 
the old rate? — 20 per cent. up. 

6109. Not 150 but 20 ? — The conditions are ,150 per 
cent. up. 

6110. You said that it was like a season ticket rate 
being increased. It is not like that? — It is the way 
you take it. I will put it a plainer way. 

6111. 1 quite follow? — We have to pay £750 or the 
equivalent in traffic against £300 in pre-war time. 

6112. Mr. Davis : Is that £750 with one railway 
company? — I believe so. 

6113. Mr. Martin : How much has the value of 
your goods gone up ? — All round about 50 per cent. 

6114. Chairman: Not more than that? — They 

might up to last year, but we are experiencing, as 
the previous witness said, very strong competition, 
and to-day with Danish competition 

6115. What is the principal article you deal in? — 
We deal in all kinds, swedes, mangolds. 

6116. What was the price of swedes before the war? 
— 45s. a bushel. 

6117. What is it now? — 85s. 

6118. Do you call that 50 per cent. ? — But we have 
to pay 60s. to 70s. for it to be grown. You may say 
rubbish, but I am speaking of what is the fact. 

6119. Then yeu go on to say that traders’ tickets- 
are necessary in order that the trade of the country 
may be maintained and extended. Are traders’ 
tickets necessary? — Yes. 

6120. Will you give your reasons? — I will give you 
a reason. We have a large seed farm in Culverton 
and we have three tickets on the Great Eastern. 
The men have constantly to go there to view the seed 
and to various centres on the Great Eastern Railway 
to sell the seed. Without those traders’ tickets we 
should not pay the ordinary fare and we should not 
do the business; we should lose the trade and the 
railway companies would lose the traffic. 

6121. Mr. Acworth: Why should the rest of the 
public pay 10s. and your men pay 2s. ? What benefit 
do the public get from your getting a very cheap 
facility? — Certainly the public get benefits because 
our people go about and look for sources of supply of 
seed. 



6122. It is an advantage because you get a bigger 
traffic? — By getting seeds we are able to place them 
before, the public. 

6123. Could not the local man do that? — Not 
always. 

6124. Would not he rather like to be protected 
from the competition of people coming down from 
London at cheap rates? — He might do so, but ours 
is a very peculiar trade. We do not do any retail 
trade; we supply the wholesalers only. I am repre- 
senting the wholesale seed trade. We do not cut into 
the shopkeepers. 

6125. I am not talking of shopkeepers. I quite 
understand that the trader likes the companies to 
carry it and would like it for nothing or as little as 
he could pay? — That is human nature, is it not? 

6126. I am not blaming human nature, but I want 
to know what benefit the public get out of your get- 
ting a cheap ticket ? — The public get the benefit of our 
finding out fresh sources of supply and introducing 
fresh breeds of seeds. 

6127. Chairman: How many times a year does a 
man have to travel to find out fresh sources of supply ? 
— We are constantly travelling. 

6128. How often does a man need to travel to find 

fresh sources of supply ? — In the sowing season we 
have a man constantly in the Eastern Counties buy- 
ing one day 1 

6129. Did you hear what the question was? — How 
often did he travel? 

6130. How often does a man need to travel to find 
fresh sources of supply? — Three or four days a week. 

6131. Do you mean that you could not investigate 
the sources of supply without travelling two or three 
times a week? — Not necessarily. I will give you a 
case in point. At Bury St. Edmunds there are 
various middlemen in the seed trade; they buy off 
a farmer and would sell to a merchant in London. 
To avoid paying the middlemen the profit, the seed 
merchants in London have to have men constantly 
going about to buy their produce. 

6132. That is not finding new sources of supply. 
I understand your answer. What is the rate at 
which traders’ tickets are generally granted? How 
many journeys must he travel? — He can travel as 
many as he likes. 

6133. How many journeys must a man travel to 
make his ticket remunerative to him ? — I should 
think about twice. 

6134. Mr. Davis : I understand your contention is 
that by the traders’ tickets you have to get at new 
sources of supply and the old fashioned disappears in 
consequence, and in that way the general public 
benefit. That is the indirect way, and also that in 
some ways you handicap, as it were, the middle 
man? — That is so. 

6135. Mr. Acworth: Is your trader’s ticket avail- 
able all over the Great Eastern Railway? — No, 
London to Colchester. 

6136. What does it cost you per annum? — I have 
not the exact figures; I think it is about £28 10s. 
each ticket. We have three tickets. There are two 
tickets which are constantly used, and one ticket 
which belongs to our senior partner, which he uses, 
perhaps, once a month. 

6137. Mr. Davis: What is the ordinary fare? — 
Colchester is 51 miles, and the ordinary fare would 
be 3d. per mile return. 

6138. Mr. Acworth : Of course your ticket is first 
class? — Yes. 

6139. So that we may say the return ticket from 
Colchester is something over one sovereign? — Yes. 

6140. If you travel three times a week 

Chairman : A fortnight. 

6141. Mr. Acworth: No, I mean if you travel 
three times a week, instead of paying £150 a year, 
you would get it for £30? — Yes. 

6142. Is not that fairly good? — That is fair, but 
the £28 or £30 is last year’s basis, not this year’s. 
Under our present system we shall have to drop one 
of our tickets, because our trade is dropping so fast. 
We shall not have enough traffic to get it. 
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6143. Chairman : If your ticket is only from 

London to Colchester, how does it help you to get 
new sources of supply? — With my firm, they are in 
the Eastern Counties. 

6144. But it is only Colchester? — London to 
Colchester and intermediate stations. We have a 
branch in Lincolnshire, at Boston, with a manager, 
and he goes to various parte of the country by motor, 
because it is cheaper than even a traders’ ticket. 

6145. Mr. Martin : Are the railway companies 

bound to supply traders’ tickets? — I believe they are. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : May I give some information 
in regard to the traders’ ticket. The ticket for short 
distances is 30 per cent, below the ordinary season 
ticket rate, and the reduction increases for long 
distance; it is 50 per cent, below the ordinary season 
ticket rate for the same distance. 

Mr. Davis : What is the long distance ? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : The reduction of 50 per cent, 
commences at 200 miles. It varies from 30 per cent, 
and gradually drops down to 50 per cent., and arrives 
at the 50 per cent, reduction when it reaches 200 
miles. 

Mr. Martin : Are the railway companies bound to 
supply traders’ tickets? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Not at all; it is a concession 
to the trading community. 

Chairman : If I remember rightly it is with a view 
to compete with other railways. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : All these things are out of 
the misty past where things like that are the explana- 
tion. Anyhow, it is a tradition, and those are the 
facts. 

Mr. Acworth : Could you tell me what the season 
ticket rate is between London and Glasgow, and then 
I can calculate the traders’ rate? 

Sir Lynden Macassey : I can find that out for you, 
and I will tell you in a moment. 

6146. Sir Walter Berry : I want to ask you a ques- 
tion with regard to the seed. We were talking of the 
values of seed. Your firm used to pay 45s. a bushel 
for turnip seed and now pay 85s. ? — No, I said they 
are paying 65s. We are selling at 85s. 

6147. The price you pay your growers on contract 
at the present time for turnip seed would be 65s., 
this year’s crop? — Yes, taking the average, swede and 
turnip, about. It is 20s. to 25s. a bushel up on pre- 
war rate owing to the increased cost of labour and 
shorter working hours on the farms. 

6148. That is for the crop which was sown last 
year? — We are now sending to be grown, and we 
shall take the seed for two years hence. 

6149. Your price to farmers is 65s.? — Yes. 

6150. Mr. Davis : You said £750 was specially for 
the Great Eastern. I understand from what Mr. 
.Tepson said that there is a joint arrangement. Do 
you understand it? — I do not understand any joint 
arrangement I have had the matter in hand with 
the Great Eastern over our tickets. In the first place, 
in January they told us that we did not pay enough 
money. I said, “ You are now in the Triple Alliance 
with the Great Northern and the Great Central ; we 
pay a lot of money to the Great Northern and have 
no traders’ ticket; why not include those figures?” 
They said they would, but they did not proffer that 
information. You have to fish that out. 

6151. That is joint, is it not? — If we wanted a 

traders’ ticket from the Midland Railway Com- 
pany 

6152. Mr. -Jepson : You do not suggest that because 
you pay the Great Northern something that should 
qualify you for a ticket on the Great Eastern. If you 
had asked for the Great Eastern and Great Northern 
jointly, probably those companies Would have taken 
into consideration the payment to both? — But it is a 
fact that for the last four- or five years, since the 
Great Northern, Great Eastern, and the Great Cen- 
tral came in under the Triple Alliance, they have 
been admitting one another’s accounts in support of 
traders’ tickets over any of the three companies’ 
systems. 



6153. That is better than I thought?— I asked the 
Midland Railway Company, as they had a similar 
working agreement with the Lancashire and York- 
shire and London and North Western, whether they 
would take the Lancashire and Yorkshire and London 
and North Western figures and they said no. 
Further, in regard to traders’ tickets, the alloca- 
tion of traffic comes in here. For many years, 
being an old Midland servant, I favoured them with 
a lot of traffic, but since the Railway Committee have 
allocated traffic we are not allowed to send a lot. 
For instance, Lincoln we are not allowed to send by 
the Midland — and Loughborough. 

6154. Between London and Lincoln it is allocated 
to the Great Northern? — Yes. 

6155. And between London and Loughborough it is 
allocated to the Midland? — To the Great Central. 
Then to a good many other places like Edinburgh 
we used to have truck loads of seed by the Midland. 
That is allocated to the Great Northern. 

6156. Chairman: What is the recommendation in 
regard to rates you want made on that point? — I 
think the traders’ tickets should be based on the 
traffic which you pay the companies in general since 
allocation now is common. 

6157. You want traders’ tickets made compulsory? 
—Yes. 

6158. And to be granted according to the quantity 
of goods you send by rail on all, not confined to the 
railway which is to grant the ticket? — Unless the rail- 
way companies remove the present system of alloca- 
tion and we can allocate our traffic. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That means that traffic on 
the South Eastern would entitle the trader to a 
ticket on the Highland Railway of Scotland ? 

6159. Chairman : So I understand. Then the next 
point is railway rates ? — It would be in the interest 
of the country as a whole that rates on seeds should 
be kept low. Food-producing seeds are as important 
as food itself. 

6160. Mr. Acworth: Is that peculiar to seeds?— 
Which? 

6161. That it is to the interest of the country as 
a whole that railway rates on — if I put in coal, would 
that be true? — Yes, I suppose so. 

6162. If I put in boots, would it be true? — Yes, 
they are a tip-top price now, are not they ? 

6163. If I put in bread, would that be true? — Yes, 
that is Is. Id. a quartern. 

6164. Whei'e is the money to come from? — Out of 
the working man’s pocket, where it all comes from. 

6165. I do not think I follow. Do you suggest 
that his fares should be put up to 3d. a mile? — I sug- 
gest nothing. 

6166. You say you desire to keep the rates on seeds 
as cheap as possible in the interest of the country ? — 
Yes. 

6167. You say that it is in the interest of the 
country to keep them low on coal and boots? — You 
did not wait till I finished the thing. 

6168. I quite understand, but I want to know 
whether you agree? — I am appearing for the Seed 
Trade Association, not for coals, or boots, or bread. 

6169. Why is it more in the interests of the country 
to keep the rate low on seeds than on anything else? 

• — You can live without boots, but you cannot live 
without food, and without seed you do not get food. 

6170. If you sow your seed and harvest it, and 
cannot get it to the people who want it, it does not 
do much good? — I do not think there would be any 
question of not getting it with the able management 
we have assembled in this room. 

6171. Mr. Davis: How do you get everything out 
of the workman’s pockets? — You know that as well 
as I do; it all comes out of the workman. 

6172. I do not follow that? — We perhaps look 
through different spectacles. 

6173. There are some people who are called pro- 
fiteers. That does not come out of the workman’s 
pockets? — It does, if he buys boots at 30s. and' they 
are only worth £1. 

6174. He does in that negative sense, but I do not 
think it is a truism to say that everything comes out 
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of the workman’s pocket. There are some people in 
the world besides working men? — Yes, there are — yon 
and I, for instance. 

6175. Chairman : Will you go on with your evidence 
please? — It will be in the interest of the country as 
a whole that rates on seeds be kept low. Pood pur- 
chasing seeds are as important as food itself. If the 
present high cost of production of the best seeds is 
increased by additional railway charges, both farmers 
and market gardeners will change their source of 
supply and instead of going to a distance where they 
know they can procure the best seeds, they will avoid 
the railway rates by making purchases locally regard- 
less of quality. The difference in the production of 
first and second rates seeds is very great, and the 
land will not produce as much in the future as it 
has done in the past, owing to the grower being 
driven by the high railway rates to purchase seeds 
of second rate quality. 

6176. Mr. Ac-worth: What is the weight of a bushel 
of turnip seed? — 50 lb., swede 51 lb. 

6177. It costs 4 guineas? — Yes. 

6178. So that a ton would be worth £160? — Yes. 

6179. What is your rate from Colchester to London 
— 15s. ? — More than that 17s. Id. owner’s risk. 

6180. And the value of the seed is £160? — Yes. 

6181. Of course the charge for the seed? — That is 
not the value to the seed merchant, he has various 
things to pay, his grower, labour and railway 
charges. 

6182. You get £160 and the railway rate from 
Colchester to London is 17s. 6d. ? — Yes, that is so. 

6183. They do not get a big share of it? — No, and 
they do not do much for what they get at all. 

6184. But they do carry it? — That is just about all. 
They very seldom deliver it and when they carry it 
they take a long time to carry it. 

6185. Chairman: Will you go on with your evi- 
dence?— To all stations there should be “ station 
to station ” rates as company’s risk for 2-ton lots 
and upwards. When traffic is carried to C and D 
rates, and carted by the trader, the rebate should be 
credited when the account is rendered. This, at the 
present time, is only done by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way. Traffic for the City of London should be sent 
to the station nearest to consignee’s warehouse. I 
propose to give an illustration of the rebate question. 
I have a Great Eastern account before me here. I 
have 39 credits for country rebates whidh give my firm 
and myself a lot of work besides throwing a lot on the 
Great Eastern. We think it is only right that the 
railway companies should have S to S rates. O and 
D rates are an absolute fraud. At 90 per cent, of 
the country end stations the railway company are not 
in a position to perform for what they charge. 

6186. You had better keep to matters within your 
knowledge? — That is. within my knowledge. I believe 
I am in order in saying what I know to be true. Any- 
way, I have here 39 credits from country end stations 
in which they did not perform the cartage, hut they 
did not allow it until we claimed for them. 

6187. Ts that all you wish to say? — I think that is 
all I have to say except one thing, that is with regard 
to the closing of various receiving offices in London. 
Since the war the railway companies all over London 
have closed . their receiving offices for parcel traffic, 
and now it is a great difficulty to get our goods away 
m time to be delivered next day by passenger train. 
Further, the great delays by the ordinary goods ser- 
vmes have compelled us to send lots up to half a ton 
to Dublin and Plymouth by passenger train at a con- 
siderable cost which falls upon the farmer. If the 
railway companies could only give us something a 
little like the pre-war transit we should be very 
pleased. We are now getting 8 to 9 days to Plymouth 
and even Reading it takes 4 days to deliver goods by 
the ordinary goods service. 

6188. Mr. Davis: Why do not the railway com- 
panies do this for you if you want them to do it? 

Because the railway companies only seem interested 
m cutting down expenditure and closing— all that 
sort of thing. 

6189. Is there not something else behind it, that 
it does not pay. Suppose there is a strike and you 
could not send your goods, you would not pay the 
railway companies’ dues? Have you thought of 
that? You want your goods sent? — Yes. 



6190. You would not carry a thing at a loss, would 
you? You would not deal, would you? — I think the 
railway companies’ methods are out of date. Take 
cartage on seeds, for instance. 

6191. That is not my question; the railway com- 
panies may be out of date, but the railway companies 
must be supported in their revenue. They must be 
able to support the railway system? — I am not 
objecting to the 60 per cent, increase in rates. 1 

6192. You are making a claim that they do not do 
certain things, and I want to know why they do not 
do them? — The reason is because before the war they 
acted independently on their own, and were out to 
do all they could to get traffic being in competition. 

6193. We are not before the war, we are after? — 
Now they do not care whether they have your stuff 
or not. They tell you the Government pays them, 
and if there is no profit on the railway the Govern- 
ment pays the shareholders and the Government 
maintain the revenue. 

6194. You are going beyond my question. That 
must be so in a lesser degree, but my point is that as 
a trader you trade at a profit and must have a profit. 
I as a workman want certain wages if I work; put it 
like that. If you do not give a man wages they are 
going to strike, and if you do not get satisfaction 
from the companies you can go on strike; but you 
do not do it, and if you do not, therefore — what 
next? You must pay. You ask us to reduce things, 
not to increase them at all? — There is one other 
question I would like to bring before you — the rates 
charged by the various companies carrying to the 
Continent. On the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway the charge to Dieppe was on five tons 
of peas £12 6s. 9d. On the South Western Railway, 
to Honfieur, a similar consignment costs £4 16s. 7d. 
I wrote to the London, Brighton and South Goast 
Railway, and all they said was that it was a charge 
in accordance with arrangements made with the 
French Government and the Railway Traffic Com- 
mittee. That is all the consolation you get. 

6195. Dir. Acworth : Through booking London to 
Dieppe? — Yes. Five tons, £12 6s. 9d. Before the 
war five tons on the London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway for a similar service was 10s. per ton — 
£2 10s. 

6196. To Dieppe? — Yes; and they now charge 
£12 6s. 9d. for what in pre-war days they charged 
£2 10s. 

6197. What is the South Western rate? — The rate 
has only been increased 50 per cent. 

6198. What is the South Western service, from 
where ? — London ; Nine Elms to Southampton by rail, 
then steamer to Honfieur; through rate, £4 16s. 3d. 
for five tons. 

6199. You know that the South Western runs its 
own steamers to Honfieur? — Yes. 

6200. And they are controlled by the English 
Government, and the Government ordered them to 
put up their rates 60 per cent.?— On Class C traffic 
it was 50. 

6201. Do you know that the steamers between 
Dieppe and Newhaven belong at least partly, if not 
wholly, to the French Government? — I believe so. 
That wants a lot of explaining, even that big 
anomaly of just on £7 10s. a ton difference. 

6202. The English railway cannot be responsible 

for the action of the French Government? — Well, I 
can give you a case of an English company. The 
Great Eastern Railway rates, London to Rotterdam, 
before the war on rape seed were 16s. a ton; after the 
war, when the boats re-started, they quoted 
us 40s. a ton — 16s. to 40s. We thought 

that was fair, taking into consideration 
the labour charges and the times. That went on 
until the end of J anuary, when we received notice 
that the rate was increased 50 per cent, again to 
60s. 6d. per ton. I interviewed them and they said 
the Ministry of Transport said they must put 50 per 
cent, on existing rates, and they had to do so. I 
said, “ Very good,” and I wired out to our agent, 

Stop all traffic for the Great Eastern steamers; 
send by the Dutch boats.” That brought them to 
their senses, and they have since allowed us 10s. a 
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ton back. That is the only way we can get anything 
from the railways where we have independent foreign 
competition. I said, as far as things are concerned, 
all things being equal, we shall give preference to 
British-owned boats, but we cannot afford to make 
a present of 10s. 6d. to British-owned boats, when 
you are undercut by foreigners, and considering the 
pre-war rate was 16s., we thought 50s. was a big 
increase. They wanted 60s. 6d. 

6203. Mr. Davis : I should think the preference 
would be for the English boat if it carried your 
produce over the foreigner? — We should give the 
preference to the people who charged the lowest 
freight. That is business. 

Chairman : Do you want to ask this witness any 
question, Sir Lynden Macassey? 

Sir Lynden Macassey-. No, but I want to answer 
Mr. Acworth’s question. I have the season ticket rate 
between London, puston and Glasgow. The ordinary 
season ticket, first class, is £186 16s. Id. for 12 
months; the traders’ ticket is £91 15s., first class, 

for 12 months, so that it is a little more 

Mr. J epson : More than 50 per cent. 



Mr. Acworth : A single journey first class ticket 
is five guineas, and you can travel every day of the 
week for £91. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes. The third class 

ordinary 12 months’ season ticket between London 
and Glasgow is £121 14s. 10d., and the traders’ 
third class ticket for 12 months is £59 14s. 

Mr. Acworth : Roughly half. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes. 

Mr. Wherry : Sir, there is one point on the ques- 
tion of season tickets. I was pressed by my Com- 
mittee to raise the point, but at that time it did 
not come within your terms of reference. I see 
an announcement in the paper this morning that 
passenger fares and season tickets are covered by 
the terms of reference. 

Chairman : Not in this, but there is another 

coming to us. 

Mr. Wherry : Perhaps another occasion will be 
more appropriate. 

Chairman : Yes, we are not dealing with it under 
this reference. 



Mr. Michael Frederick Cahill, called. 



6204. Chairman-. What is your occupation? — I am 
a solicitor. I am a member of the Retail Grocers’ 
Advisory Committee. That Committee is an advisory 
body constituted by the Ministry of Food and repre- 
sents the entire retail grocery and provision trade 
of . Great Britain, including both representatives of 
the co-operative movement and of the multiple shops. 
I am informed that we represent something over 
100,000 grocers. 

6205. Mr. Davis : Y ou are acting in co-operation 
with the co-operative movement? — And the multiple 
shops. 

6206. The Co-operative Wholesale Society? — Every 
section of the grocery trade is represented. As we 
appear here through the courtesy of the Ministry of 
Food the Committee desire me in the first place to 
make acknowledgment of the courtesy and the good 
offices of the Ministry of Food in procuring this 
hearing, and to express our gratitude to the Com- 
mittee for giving us this hearing. The object of our 
appearing is twofold. First of all we wish to sug- 
gest a new principle and to claim for the food trade 
exceptional treatment under that new principle, and, 
secondly, we wish to draw attention to several matters 
of principle on one of which at least the Committee, 
according to the published evidence, are at present 
under a misapprehension. The principle which we 
wish to suggest and what we ask in the first place 
are these : we desire respectfully to urge as a matter 
of principle that in addition to all other principles 
hitherto regulating the fixing of railway rates, the 
Committee should have regard particularly to the 
function and purpose of the goods concerned in the 
national economy and any reflex benefit which the 
railways may derive from a reduction in the carriage 
of such goods. This is a vital consideration as regards 
the carriage of food, because food is the first necessity 
of life, and in particular there is no individual of any 
age or of either sex or of any occupation who does 
not draw from the retail grocer a part of his daily 
food; and since every member of the population, with- 
out exception, is a customer of the grocer it follows 
that the grocer is particularly concerned with and 
represents the interests of the poorer and working 
classes who comprise the majority of the community. 
Food stands in the same position to the human body 
as coal to the industrial machine save that it is 
entitled even to a greater preference than coal 
because of the superiority of human beings to 
inanimate matter. It should therefore be placed in 
a class by itself and given the lowest rate of all 
rates. 

6207 . Chairman -. I see your general principle there 
for the moment stops. Is not it an advantage in 
regard to the extra charge for food that it distri- 
butes itself evenly over the whole population? We 
have to provide for concessions made in a number of 



matters to a great part of the community. Ought 
not the cost to fall on the community as a whole? — 
Our suggestion is only so far as staple industries are 
concerned. We think, putting it bluntly, that we 
are entitled to a preference over all other trades and 
occupations of every kind, inasmuch as our food is a 
very serious element in the cost of living. The reduc- 
tion in the cost of living will automatically reduce 
the costings of their business because it will depress 
the salaries and the Board of Trade figures, and 
every trade, including the railways, will get a com- 
mensurate benefit from reducing the cost of living. 

6208. There are sliding scales in one or two cases, 

but I am not sure that the fall in the cost of living 
will bring down wages, in any case where there is 
not a sliding scale in operation? — So far as the rail- 
ways are concerned, under the agreement of August, 
1919 

6209. It is a sliding scale? — With regard to the 
other trades your doubt is quite justified because you 
no doubt share the feeling which I feel myself, that 
the action of trade unions may prevent wages coming 
down. On the other hand, I have given considerable 
attention to labour questions, and I rather fancy that 
the workmen themselves are now beginning to think 
that in raising wages they are flogging the wrong 
horse; that is their expression to me, and that they 
ought to devote their attention on the one hand to 
increasing production, and on the other hand to re- 
ducing the cost of living. So far as I have spoken 
with leading members of trade unions and members of 
the Labour party, that view is, I think, finding an 
increasing number of adherents. 

6210. Mr. Davis -. That may be, but it is a long way 
round. If you attempt to bring down selling prices 
and not put up wages, it is a cumbersome thing. I 
want to ask why give preference to food at all. Why 
carry it much cheaper than anything else. There are 
other essentials in life just as important as food. 
Of course I know it must be provided for feeding men 
and women, I know all about that, but food in this 
country should not be in that category, to carry it for 

next to nothing. You would not assent to that? 

On the contrary, I should rather assent to it, and 
I should be glad if it were compatible with the railway 
policy to do so, because food is a supply service. 
When the Army went to war the Army Service Corps 
took the food out and distributed it. We are in the 
same position, the industrial army is the Army Ser- 
vice Corps, and I think you will get no article of any 
kind without the stable foods of the country. You 
will get no coal, iron stone, no railways, no nothing. 
I base myself on that primal necessity. 

6211. I am a member of the co-operative concern. 
I have to pay for my bread and the co-operative 
society get a profit out of me. They give me my 
dividend on it, I admit, but why should a railway 
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company have no profit on carrying food when a co- 
operative society do? — I am not suggesting railway 
companies should make no profit on the sale of food. 
My principle to-day is this. You are considering the 
principle upon which you will assess railway rates for 
the future, and in the ratio of the various trades or 
commodities concerned I am asking you kindly to 
place food at the lowest of all. 

6212. I am trying to help you. In the co-operative 
movement you place it low, but you expect a return 
for the freight when you supply from house to house? 
—Yes. 

6213. Put yourself in the position of the railway 
company. You say they should give us the first 
exceptional rates? — Yes, exactly. 

6214. Why should it be, that is to say, they should 
have a profit as well as the co-operative company? — 
By all means should they have a profit, but get it out 
of other people. I put it in this way, that the other 
people get a corresponding benefit, because their rates 
of wages must sooner or later be depressed by reason 
of the reduction in the cost of living. I challenge any 
trade in the country at the moment which is intimately 
connected with trade unions or labour movement. 
Every time they come up it is always the first cry, the 
Ministry of Labour figures say the cost of food has 
gone up 146 per cent., and there is no answer to it. 
I am simply suggesting to you that if you reduce the 
cost of food you have a very good answer at once, and 
in addition to that you have to bear in mind that 
every increase in the price of food has probably a 
threefold or fourfold multiplication in the ultimate 
costs of the country. For instance, if you put up 
the price of one staple food, that price is imme- 
diately reflected in the costing of all other commodi- 
ties throughout the country. 

6215. If you reduce the cost of one article and you 
increase the cost of transit, say workmen’s tickets, 
would not the one set back the other? — It would not 
affect the Ministry of Labour figures, and it is the 
reduction of the Ministry of Labour figures which 
I am very much aiming at. 

6216. Mr. Acworth : Your Association gets tea from 
London and sells it in Manchester to some of your 
people? — No doubt. 

6217. The tea as it comes in to London is worth 
perhaps Is. ? — That figure is hypothetical. 

6218. Something like that, roughly. It gets another 
Is. of duty on, and when it leaves the London station 
to go to Manchester it is worth 2s. a pound? — Yes. 

6219. Will you tell me how much you will be able 
to reduce the price in the Manchester shop if the 
railway company carry it for nothing? — That would 
be rather a matter for the railway company. 

6220. No; the railway company carries it for 
nothing? — I meant the railway company are more 
conversant 'with the exact proportion of their current 
railway rates to that particular pound. 

6221. Take it from me that the railway company 
charge 50s. a ton between London and Manchester? — 
Then, of course, you would expect me to answer 
that I should be able to reduce the cost of that tea 
proportionately, but I do not think that would be a 
fair answer, and it would not be quite a fair question, 
because I might just as well say, speaking with 
deference to the railway committee, you had 
£30,000,000 to raise in January, and the proportion 
of that on my fare from here to Shepherd’s Bush was 
•00009d., and therefore you ought not to charge 
anything at all. 

6222. Am I not asking a very simple question? I 
understand your case to be that the railway rates 
ought to be reduced, in order that the grocers might 
be able to sell cheaper ? — Exactly. 

6223. In order that the public cost of living might 
be reduced ? — Quite. 

6224. Suppose the railway company ceases to charge 
50s. a ton for tea from London to Manchester, how 
much cheaper would the Manchester grocer sell it? 
— I am not able to tell you the exact figure upon 
1 lb. of tea, but I am able to tell you quite frankly 
in the lump how much cheaper the grocer would be 



able to sell it, because I take your railway statistics 
for four weeks ending 29th February, and out of 
staple foods, groceries list one and list two, you 
received no less a sum than £300,000 odd in the 
lump from the carriage of those commodities, and 
I am able to tell you at once if you had not charged 
that the cost of food would have been reduced pro- 
portionately, although it might not have been 
reduced over all articles. The whole of the reduction 
might have been cast upon one article. 

6225. Can you tell me what the cost of the food 
was for which the carriage charged was £300,000? — 
That is not given. 

6226. Suppose, for the sake of argument, the cost 
was £30,000,000, and the charge for carriage was 
1 per cent. Suppose the 1 per cent, was taken off 
the cost of tea as delivered to the grocer, would he 
make any difference in his charge „to the public? If 
his cost was reduced from 2s. to Is. llfd., would he 
reduce it to the public? 

Mr. J epson : There is an item of tea in the pub- 
lished list at the bottom of page 5. It is very useful. 

6227. Hir Lynden Macassey : I do not want to 
interrupt. Mr. Acworth’s question, but I can give the 
•answer? — May I answer in another way? When the 
increased rates were put on on 15th January we 
were told officially in the Press, as I understood it, 
that the increased railway rates at that time would 
not amount to more in any event than Id. per pound 
weight on the goods carried. In point of fact, the 
official statement, assuming its accuracy, was a very 
serious statement. Had you increased the cost to ^d. 
per pound you would almost have destroyed the 
entire distributive grocery trade in the Kingdom, 
because, if you take the profits of the grocery trade 
on the whole of the groceries under the present food 
control prices, I am told on authority that those 
profits in the lump do not exceed more than Jd. per 
pound. It is not fair to say that an increased rate 
of id. per pound on the railway rates means id. 
per pound to the consumer, because the goods are 
always carried first of all from the importer to the 
wholesaler and blender ; then from the first whole- 
saler to the second wholesaler; then from the second 
wholesaler to the retailer, apart from which they 
have to go to the consumer, and you will have 
your id. a pound multiplied three or four times. 

6228. Chairmcm : It is one-fortieth part of a penny 

on tea per pound. You might multiply ten times 
and still be id. ? — I am only able to answer you 

6229. Mr. Acworth : I do not want to discuss the 
whole question. I only asked you the definite ques- 
tion, suppose the railway carried from London to 
Manchester for nothing. You could not ask for a 
cheaper rate? — I do not think even I could. 

6230. Now we are agreed. That being so, I am not 
concerned how it would interest the grocery trade; 
you put it as a matter of the public getting cheaper 
living. If it was carried for nothing, would the 
grocer reduce his price to the man who bought one 
pound of tea in Manchester? — The answer must be 
that some of them would, and some of them would 
not. 

6231. What figure would he make his reduction at. 
Would he give him a J of a farthing back as dis- 
count? — No, you cannot give a proportion of a 
farthing. 

6232. It is so small, it would not reach the con- 
sumer. Is that a fair inference? Of course, there 
are things that are cheaper than tea ? — I do not 
think that your argument quite takes account of the 
grocery trade. We have conflicting interests in the 
grocery trade, and there are three methods of trade 
pursued. I am speaking with deference. There are 
multiple shops who cut the prices in order to get 
the trade. There is the grocer who preserves an 
average price, and the co-operative movement in 
theory are able to overcharge and return the over- 
charge. It seems to me the answer to the question 
will be, you will probably find the multiple shop 
reducing Id. per pound. 
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6233. Then the multiple shop would be losing Jd. 
of its former profit, would not it, because if y'ou take 
the whole rate off you only save Jd. P — It will save 
a considerable sum in the total carriage. 

6234. A farthing a pound on the tea? — Yes, but 
I do not think you can apply it to the particular one 
pound on the particular deal; you have to take it 
in the lump. They say we reduce our establishment 
expenses by so much per annum. For instance, with 
your 15th January increase, taking well-known 
multiple shops with which I am acquainted, in one 
case it meant £40,000 a year more, in another case 
£30,000, and in a third case £80,000 a year. Ob- 
viously, if they .can save that they can very easily 
cut the prices of some other articles of food, and in 
that way the public would undoubtedly get the 
benefit. 

6235. Mr. Martin : What have been the failures 
in the grocery trade in the last three or four years 
compared with before control? — I am not acquainted 
with the figures before control. 

6236. It is very small since? — During the War the 
failures were comparatively small, but the numbers 
are increasing. According to the “ Grocer ” this 
week, it is twelve, I think. 

6237. Everybody benefited the last few years from 
control. It has been an unusual time? — Through the 
control, yes. I think I may say in some cases un- 
willingly benefitted. 

Chairman : I think we understand your proposition. 

6238. Mr. Jepson : Do I understand, in represent- 
ing what you have represented, you say you are 
speaking for the Ministry of Food ? — I have no 
authority to represent any views of the Ministry of 
Food. We are simply a Board constituted by them 
for their assistance, but they courteously produced us 
a hearing before this Committee. 

6239. The views you are expressing have nothing 
to do with the Ministry of Food, nor do they emanate 
from it? — Nothing at all. 

6240. Mr. Martin : Do they represent the Grocers’ 
Associations ? — Yes. 

6241. Absolutely? — Yes. 

6242. Sir Walter Berry : I understand you to say 
you are representing directly or indirectly 100,000 
grocers? — Yes. 

6243. Mr. Davis : Developing the point raised by 
Mr. Acworth in respect to tea, that would equally 
apply to dried fruits, bottled fruit, and lots of stuff 
that is light and well packed? — I do not think so. 

6244. Bread, of course, is subsidised at the present 
time? — In applying every principle one must have 
regard to its application in practice. What I am 
asking for in plain blunt language to do is this, and 
this is what I really want, I want the staple foods, 
groceries No. 1 and No. 2 and mixed groceries, 
placed in a class by themselves. I want that rate 
for carriage to be the lowest of all. 

6245. Chairman : I follow? — Then there are just 
three other matters to which I need only direct your 
attention. In the discussion in evidence that has 
taken place before the Committee hitherto the' ques- 
tion has arisen about the C and D rate. . With regard 
to that I want particularly to represent the case of 
the small grocer. He is entirely in the hands of the 
railway company as regards cartage, and we espe- 
cially ask that there shall be some obligation on the 
railway company to cart at all events to the same 
extent as hitherto. That is no hardship to the rail- 
way company as they already have the cartage) 
service, and it is simply continuing the present 
practice. 

6246. Do you suggest there should be compulsion 
upon them to deliver? — If you please. 

6247. You know there is none at present? — Only 
when they charge C and D rate. 

6248. There is no obligation on them to deliver if 
they have not the necessary staff ? — So I under- 
stand. 

6249. Do you propose that there should be put an 
obligation upon them to deliver ? — Yes. 



6250. And that that should be universal at all 
their stations? — We should be content if the present 
cartage service is continued. 

6251. Is your proposal that the recommendation 
should be that wherever they have carted in the past 
they should be compelled to cart in the future? — You 
may put it in that way. 

6252. And where they have not they should not be 
under the obligation? — I think so. The amount of 
the cartage charge must of course be another matter, 
and whether that charge is in the form of a C and D 
rate, or a separate charge, is a matter for the Com- 
mittee; but as the small trader is entirely in the 
hands of the railway company we earnestly ask for 
some protection for him as to the amount of the 
charge. The railway companies have the monopoly 
of the conveyance on the rail, and as they get the 
whole of the cartage to the small trader, both by rail 
and cart, they can easily afford to do the cartage at a 
less rate than an outside carter. Inasmuch as they 
get the whole of the contract, I think they ought to 
make a reduction for taking the quantity, and I 
suggest they shoul do so. 

6253. You know other people are putting forward 
suggestions that the rates should be disintegrated, 
and they should be compelled to surrender the whole 
of the rate if they do not cart? — I understand that. 

6254. You are suggesting when they cart they 
should cart at less than the market rate? — As they 
do at present. 

6255. But in addition wo are faced with this : when 
they do not cart they are to receive nothing ; it would 
be difficult to make both ends meet that way? — I do 
not think so. I think that rather bears on what I 
have next got here, because railway companies are 
asking that a trader should be compelled to employ 
the railway to cart all his goods or none at all. Sup- 
pose the railway company were able to do that, I do 
not see why the small tradesmen should be prevented 
from supplementing their efforts where they are able 
to do so, and we wish to suggest respectfully that 
the railway reasons for this request are unsound. 
Sir Alexander Butterworth at page 10 of the evidence 
for the 10th June, Question 3933, said : “ If a trader 
is not to pay anything towards our carting estab- 
lishment we think he must cart all or none. It is 
not fair that we should keep up an establishment 
ready for him to which he contributes nothing, except 
on those occasions when he chooses to use it.” That 
reasoning seems to me to involve a very grave fallacy, 
or else to be open to such wide application that it is 
useless. Is a gentleman who has gas and electric 
light in his house to pay the gas company 
because they are a standby in case the electric 
light fails ? So taking it collectively, am I as 
representing the grecery trade to be entitled to a 
charge upon the community because I am a stand-by, 
when they run out of food. You must bear in mind 
as regards the grocery trade collectively everybody 
uses me at some time or other. That does not seem 
to me to be quite just. 

6256. Taking the grocery comparison you are not 
under compulsion to sell to a particular person? — ■ 
Collectively I am. 

6257. You do it because it is business. This is a 
suggestion that the railway company must keep its 
staff ready, and at a small station might have to keep 
a staff which was practically never used at all, so that 
when a man chooses he might say, “ Here is an unre- 
munerative piece of carting, you do it ”? — I do not 
think that occurs to any extent in practice with all 
respect, and further why should not the gas company 
say' the same to you, “ We keep our pipes in your 
house and a constant supply of gas ready so that you 
can use it directly the electric light goes out.” Why 
should not you pay for that convenience likewise? 

Mr. Vavis : Is not a gas company, or a corporation 
supplying, exactly in that position? — If there is no 
electricity. 

6258. If there is no gas you do not get it, they can 
do as they like? — I think that is so. It seems to me 
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if the principle is applicable to the railway it must 
be equally applicable to analogous cases. 

6259. The railway is in a different position, it must 
carry. 

Chairman : You are asking that compulsion should 
be put on the railway company to do it and that the 
trader should leave him all the bad business and take 
the good for himself. Take a place with a steep hill, 
the trader might make him send all the uphill stuff 
and cart the downhill? — That could be only so as re- 
gards large traders, and the small traders represent 
the majority of the people for whom I am speaking 
who can do all their trade. 

6260. Is it a serious question in their case. Do they 
want to cart part of their own ? One knows the rail- 
way companies will not prevent a man fetching a 
parcel when he wants it, but for serious carting does 
the small man cart his own? — Yes, assuming small 
grocers have a trap and deliver goods to their cus- 
tomers, they want to use that on occasions naturally 
for collecting goods from the railway stations. It 
varies, of course, with the size of the particular grocer ; 
you get from the individual ex-service man up to the 
great multiple shop. I do not think that this allega- 
tion of mis-using facilities afforded by the railway 
company exists. I have never known it personally 
to exist in so far as my experience of the grocery 
trade goes. 

6261. It does not arise at present? — It may exist. 

6262. Mr. Martin: Would it be reasonable for the 
railway company to go to a town and say to grocers 
and others in the town, “ Are you prepared to give 
me contracts for carting during the present year. If 
you do, I will supply you with vans,” but if you did 
not guarantee to give certain work, do you think they 
should be forced to have their vans ready in case you 
might give them something? — When I suggest they 
should be under obligation to cart, I mean that they 
shall be only under the same obligation to provide 
cartage as they are at present to provide railway 
trucks and trains, namely, a reasonable obligation. 
You often want railway trucks and cannot get them. 
You often want a railway train and cannot get it. 
In the same way when they have not carts you have to 
wait till they are available. 

6263. Mr. Vavis : In other words, I quite agree with 
your appeal that food, wanted by everybody, not the 
working classes only, should be carried at the lowest 
possible rate? — The staple foods. 

6264. The point is that you are free agents. Take 
the wholesale co-operative movement. They can put 
an extra cart on if it pays instead of sending it by 
the railway system. That is so, is not it? — Quite. 

6265. The grocers do the same thing? — Where they 
can. 

6266. You can do as you like? — Yes. 

6267. But being a monopoly the railway companies 
cannot. You have a control over the railways and 
railway companies have no control over your com- 
petition. Is not that so? — That is so. I hardly see 
that that really affects, it. I might just as well say 
to a customer, “ I must have all your trade or none 
at all.” 

6268. Chairman : You are always forgetting the 
suggestion is that the railway companies should be 
put under a statutory obligation. Nobody would 
suggest that to a trader unless a Statute was going 
to say “ You must supply.” If a proposal was put_ 
forward that a Statute should be passed that you 
must supply, you would ask for protection. You 
would say “ The circumstances must be defined.” — 
I must ask for obligations. Take the ex-service man 
who has opened a small grocer’s shop. How is he to 
get his goods delivered? 

6269. The suggestion is, he is to tell the railway 
company he will get all his goods carted from the 
station? — If he has a barrow or a cart. 

6270. You do not imagine there will be the least 
difficulty in fetching his goods in a barrow if he wants 
them? — I will leave it there. 

6271. The railway companies make no difficulty 
about taking away things at present? — They do not 



at present, but there is no obligation at the moment 
to cart or to give them the whole of the cartage. 
Then the second thing to which I want to call atten- 
tion is this. This is a very important matter indeed, 
both for the railway companies and traders. You 
have had it brought before you in different forms 
hitherto, and I am going to give another instance of 
the same thing. It is what I call multiplying an 
increasing rate by, as I am going to suggest, a mis- 
application or mis-interpretation of the classification 
rules. In the grocery trade every consignment prac- 
tically from a wholesaler to a retailer necessarily con- 
sists of mixed goods. Because they are mixed the 
individual articles necessarily must be fetched either 
from different floors of the same warehouse or differ- 
ent warehouses in the same town. When they are 
fetched in that way they aTe taken to the railway 
station and they arrive at the railway station, one 
consignment of mixed goods. They will arrive at the 
railway station in several portions, but it will all 
arrive on the same day and be delivered, or rather 
carried, by one and the same train. The railway 
companies are claiming under the classification rules 
that inasmuch as the several portions of that mixed 
consignment are brought from different places, there- 
fore they must ' charge each different portion as a 
separate consignment, and as each separate portion 
is under three hundredweight, that brings it under 
the small scale and makes a very material difference 
to the to.tal charge to the traders. If there was any 
justification at all for any extra charge I submit it 
would be rather in the nature of a small additional 
charge for extra trouble in collection, but in point 
of fact I submit that there is no justification in 
making any extra charge whatever, because this 
practice of collecting piecemeal arose out of the 
express request of the railway companies and has 
been in practice now for 20 years odd, and they 
effected a very remarkable saving in carriage by 
reason of the method of cartage hitherto adopted. It 
is infinitely more convenient for their vans to collect 
one complete load of tea at the tea warehouse, or 
cheese at the cheese warehouse, and so on, and get 
loaded fully up without the same van going to differ- 
ent places and collecting piecemeal all the portions 
of one consignment. It is infinitely more to their 
saving. They save a great deal of time and space in 
the cartage by collecting full loads at each loading 
place rather than sending one van round to^ the 
different warehouses to collect several portions. 
Furthermore, they not only charge the separate por- 
tions as separate consignments, but they do so not- 
withstanding that in certain cases they thereby 
infringe the express provision of the Railway Rates 
and Charges Acts, that separate bags of sugar, tea. 
&c., shall not be treated as small parcels. There is 
an express provision in the Railway Rates and 
Charges Acts of all the companies that articles sent 
in large aggregate quantities although made up of 
separate parcels such as bags of sugar, coffee and 
the like, shall not be deemed to be small parcels. 

6272. That does not mean that you may send 
100 bags from 100 different places and say they are 
one consignment ? — You have here a 20 years old 
practice of collecting separate portions from separate 
warehouses. That has been done for the convenience 
of the railway companies at their request. 

6273. You told us that, but the particular clause 
does not seem to indicate what is done? — I suggest 
it does. Suppose I have a consignment of 10 bags 
of sugar or tea at one town and it is collected 
from 10 separate places, or one place 10 times, they 
charge each bag as a small consignment. 

6274. It obviously is. It may be wiser to do 

otherwise. If you fetch two things from two places 
they are obviously not part of the same consignment? 
- — Glider the practice for 20 years 

6275. That is another thing. It may be wise to 
adopt a different practice. It is a matter you may 
well appeal to the railway companies about. It does 
not appear to me to be illegal. How would you define 
the rule you propose should be laid down? — It is 
quite simple. I should say that a consignment may 
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be delivered by any trader in part lots to the railway 
company provided all the part lots are received by 
the railway company on one and the same day and 
the total charges are paid by one person. 

6276. Then Pickfords might make themselves 
general agents for collection and collect 10,000 parcels 
throughout London and consign them as one over 
the railway? — I think they do that now. I believe 
that is so. 

6277. If they all arrived on one day, although 
brought in at separate hours of the day, would they 
count as one consignment? — Because carried in one 
and the same train and not so much trouble to the 
railway company. 

6278. You have not mentioned that. The rule was 

to be a consignment may be delivered by any trader 
in part lots provided all the lots are received on 
one day and the charges paid by one consignee? — 
Quite. The practice of the railway company 

6279. Now you want to add something? — And if 
they go by the same train. 

6280. That is a matter for the railway company. 
Therefore the railway company could make it one 
consignment or not, according to whether they sent 
it off with one engine or not. Therefore I think you 
may leave the words out. 

6281. Then your suggestion does come to this, if 
somebody set himself up as a collecting agency he 
might collect parcels throughout a big city like 
London, or another town, and all that he sent in 
the same day would count as a siingle consignment? 
— I see nothing different in there to what may be 
done at present and I do not know that the railway 
companies have complained. 

6282. You have not even stipulated it should be 
to the same consignee? — No. 

6283. Or to the same place? — It must be to the 
same place. 

6284. You have not suggested that? — But a con- 
signment must be, I take it, to one place. 

6285. I do not know, you have left it all at large? — 
Certainly, I put that. 

6286. To the same place, do you mean the same 
station and one ■ consignee or several consignees ? — 
Several consignees, it does not matter whether several 
or one. 

6287. Sir Walter Berry: You realise where Pick- 
fords do the business they send from Pickford to 
Pickford. Pickford distributes the other end. If 
you want it consigned from Pickford to 20 different 
people that would be a different proposition, would 
it not? — No, as the matter stands at present it would 
not be a different proposition. Suppose I sent goods 
from here to Birmingham to eight different con- 
signees, the present practice is for the railway com- 
pany to charge it as one consignment on the railway 
and make a separate charge. 

6288. Ohaii ' man : I understand the railway com- 
panies have made many concessions and wisely done 
so, but if you ask us to recommend that that should 
be a general rule for the carriage of goods, at present 
you have not convinced me, or near to it? — If you 
take the view that these are concessions it is quite 
impossible for anybody to convince you, but in as 
much as the railway companies themselves have had 
this in practice for 30 years I have no doubt that 
factories have been constructed or so arranged upon 
the faith of this practice, and then I think that the 
railway companies should be under some obligation 
to continue it. 

6289. Mr. Davis : Suppose all the railway system 
was under the Government, would you want to favour 
one side or another, however urgent it might be. 
If you did you would pay through the nose and you 
would have to collect the difference, and that would 
cost money? — Whatever might be the ownership of 
the railway companies, I should think I am 'quite 
fair in asking that the railway companies shall charge 
me only for what work they do, and if I send 20 
lots to one company in one day for delivery to the 
same place and they are carried by one and the 
same train I should desire to be charged , for the 
whole 20 lots as one consignment together, one corn- 
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posite consignment, and not 20 different charges for 
20 different consignments. 

6290. Chairman : You can put yourself in the right 
by delivering in one consignment? — That is not 
practicable. 

6291. If you choose to go to the expense and trouble 
of delivering in single consignments, all is in order, 
but you say it is not worth your while? — It is not 
practicable. 

6292. Apparently it is only a matter of expense. 
You say it is not worth your while to take the 
trouble to spend the money necessary to do that and 
you prefer to put it on the railway company. I do 
not blame you for taking it to them, but it is some- 
thing additional to what at present exists. They have 
apparently, to a large extent, met you. Now it seems 
to me that they are to pay for this? — It is not really 
practicable. Am I to ask the railway company to 
send their vans round and starve the C and D ware- 
houses ? 

6293. If you are prepared to go to the expense and 
take the trouble you can collect the consignment in 
one place and hand it over to them in one place. I 
quite understand it is not worth your while. It is 
a pure money proposition. It is better for you to 
pay the separate consignment charges than go to the 
expense of collecting the goods yourself into one 
consignment? — Even if I collect the goods myself and 
I deliver them to the company at Euston Station, 
they will make some claim, because, although the 
goods are not collected by them, yet they are delivered 
to them at separate times. 

6294. If you will take the trouble and expense they 
would be delivered at one time, but it is obvious it 
is not worth your while to do it, and you are seeking 
to ask the railway companies to take upon themselves 
a greater obligation, because it is not worth your 
while to do the very thing which would relieve you ? — 
And is not it worth their while to adopt any different 
practice but what they adopt at present? 

6295. I have not heard any account of their with- 
drawing from the present practice? — They are with- 
drawing from it. 

6296. They are going to withdraw it? — They have 
already withdrawn it. They withdrew it on the 
1st September, 1917. 

6297. Then it is not their present practice. For 
some two and half years now they have declined to 
continue it? — Yes. 

6298. Sir Walter Berry : That was withdrawn under 
war emergency? — We understood it was war emer- 
gency, and when the war was over we expected to find 
it restored. I might pursue the point to this further 
extent, because at an earlier stage of this enquiry 
the railway companies, or Mr. Acworth, expressly put 
it to one witness, that if eight different consignments 
were charged as a whole, for delivery by the railway 
company to one town, and then separately delivered 
to separate traders, the answer was that the railway 
company would charge the whole as one consignment, 
provided a separate charge was made for split 
delivery the other end. Now, I have a letter dated 
21st June, from which it appears the railway com- 
panies are about to withdraw that also. This is from 
the Metropolitan Conference of Railway Companies : 
“ I am desired by the railway companies, parties to 
this Conference, to draw your attention to the follow- 
ing remark which appears on consignment notes for 
through traffic tendered to the companies by you for 
conveyance, 1 Charge together; please split cartage.’ 
Such endorsement being contrary to the company’s 
regulations cannot in future be accepted. I should 
be glad to hear by return that you have given instruc- 
tions for the remark in question to be omitted.” 
That is what they say, if you please, now, although, 
they had previously requested us to put that express 
remark on the consignment notes, and although the 
practice of split delivery at one consignment rate has 
been in force, as I have said, for twenty years. 

6299. Chairman : This is a question which I suppose 
affects the multiple shops ? — It affects every whole- 
saler in tho country in the grocery and provision 
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trade. I do not know about any other trades. 
Every wholesaler in the country sends mixed consign- 
ments. Then there is only one other matter to which 
I need call attention, and that is with regard to the 
question of railway claims. 1 have clear ideas about 
that, and I shall be very happy to give any assist- 
ance I can. I see on page 8 of the evidence of the 
10th June, the Chairman said, “ The traders seem 
to have thought it was still the case that the com- 
pany was never liable unless wilful misconduct was 
proved. (Sir John Simon) : That is not so. (Chair- 
man) : Of course it is not. ( Sir John Simon): It is 
a complete misunderstanding. All this was put 
straight ; and, of course, we accepted the extra bur- 
den.” I should like, respectfully, to suggest that 
both yourself and Sir John Simon were under a 
misapprehension in that matter. I am assuming, of 
course, that the remarks referred to the owner’s risk 
notes. On the owner’s risk notes it expressly says, 
right at the very beginning, that the company are 
relieved from all liability, etc., except (1) upon proof 
that such loss, damage, misdelivery, delay, or deten- 
tion arose from wilful misconduct on the part of the 
company’s servants; (2) in the three cases mentioned 
below, in which case the onus of proof is shifted from 
the trader to the compa'ny. So you see, by the very 
words of the consignment note itself, I suggest that 
Sir John Simon is under a misapprehension in the 
matter. 

6300. Is not that right. The Company have to 
prove “No negligence” in the three cases in the 
proviso? — That is so, but in the other cases the 
trader lias to prove wilful misconduct. 

6301. Quite so? — And even in the three cases in 
question, as the railway company in my experience 
always deny negligence, I do not see how one can 
controvert their assertion, except by being able to 
prove wilful misconduct oneself. 

6302. They have to prove the absence of negligence, 
which is a very different story? — But they always say 
there is not any. How can I controvert that except 
by proving there is. 

6303. You merely go. in the box and say, “ Non. 
delivery, that is my case,” and leave the box. The 
railway company then has to come and say, “ We 
admit non-delivery, but we shall prove it was due 
to some cause other than our negligence”? — In the 
case of non-delivery your point is unanswerable, but 
suppose you take the case of pilferage. L ha've a 
case here at the moment. Take the case of a portion 
of goods missing out of a parcel. There you have 
got to claim. 

6304. Tli?y are liable, if the parcel was properly 
made up, unless they show it was not by their 
servants? — Their answer always is, “ We have no 
proof that the packages were interfered, with while 
on the rail, and I regret that I am not in a position 
to recognise the claim.” 

6305. Then you press it? — I am glad to have that 
ruling. 

6306. It is no use suggesting to us that we should 
lay down new rules when the only point is that 
traders come and tell us even when it falls within 
the rules, we do not care to enforce our remedy in 
the County Court? — I am not suggesting that. 1 
am not going to suggest that for one instant. All 
I am suggesting is that the railway companies 
insist, outside the three cases referred to, that the 
trader must prove wilful misconduct. I have 
brought letters here from the North Eastern. 

6307. That seems right. That is the bargain : We 
will let you have a lower rate of carriage in con- 
sideration of your agreeing that that should be the 
case. What is your complaint? — Let us assume it 
is one of the three cases. Take the case of eggs. A 
case of eggs gets crushed in transit. The North 
Eastern Railway Company say, “ But not as a 
result of wilful misconduct on the part of the com- 
pany’s staff, and under those circumstances I again 
respectfully decline liability.” 

6308. What was the claim? It was not for non- 
delivery, pilferage, or misdelivery ?— Well, it is non- 
delivery of part. 



6309. It was crushed? — Yes. 

6310. That is an accident. You made an express 
bargain relieving the railway company of liability 
for damage to goods in consideration of their letting 
you off a portion of the rate. . What is your 
grievance? — I understand that I do not let them off 
liability for non-delivery. 

6311. But I understand they were delivered 
crushed? — Well, you had better say not delivered 
at all. 

6312. They were damaged in the course of transit? 
— You can hardly deliver smashed eggs. Then I have 
another case of pilferage here in which the stuff is 
delivered and it is obviously short. It is light 
weight. If you would notice the condition as to 
pilferage in the owner’s risk note it says, “ Provided 
the pilferage is pointed out to the company on or 
before delivery.” I should like to suggest there to 
make it, “ on or before or within so many hours of 
delivery,” because where you have bought a box of 
margarine in rolls, and the box is carefully opened 
and some rolls taken out and a brick put in and 
then nailed up again, it is quite impossible to point 
it out before delivery. I suggest that condition 
might be amended. 

6313. Chairman : It is obvious why the condition 
is there. Supposing they were delivered in an 
evening, and 24 hours later you told them there 
had been pilferage, the pilferage might have taken 
place during the night, either by the servants of the 
consignee or by strangers, when the railway company 
would have no means of saying whether that was so 
or was not so. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : That is the whole object of 
the condition. 

6314. Chairman : You can consign at company’s 

risk, in which case none of these questions arise. 
If you do not consign at company’s risk you must 
expect the railway companies to protect themselves 
to a reasonable extent. One trader after another 
asks that he should get the benefit of the reduced 
rate, and that the railway company should take 
risks which are substantially the same as the com- 
pany’s risk? — No, with all respect, T should like to 
submit the contrary there, because my understand- 
ing of the difference in liability between the two 
notes is quite clear and definite. I understand that, 
in the case of company’s risk, in theory at all events, 
the company are liable except in certain well-known 
cases, but as regards the owner’s risk, we, take the 
ordinary risks of transit, the ordinary risks of a rail 
journey delivery, except in three cases where the 
liability to ns is somewhat modified by the con- 
ditions of the owner’s risk -note. I have never had 
any trouble in understanding or in interpreting that 
liability, but I would respectfully like to put the 
argument round the other way. I would like to ask 
the railway companies, and to put it to them dis- 
tinctly, that I see no justification for their charging 
an extra rate for company’s risk when they repudiate 
liability in all cases on whatever consignment note 
it is consigned. In order to try arid justify that 
remark to some extent I have a case here 

6315. It is no use giving us a few individual cases 
where they have declined liability. I was reading 
the other day a report of Lord Balfour’s Committee 
and there it appeared that the North-Western paid 
hundreds of thousands of claims one year. I think 
it was 280,000 claims were paid in the course of the 
year? — I might correct that by saying they do not 
pay in full. 

6316. I do not know at all about that, but to sug- 
gest they do not pay by bringing us half a dozen 
cases which we cannot stop to investigate where they 
refused to pay does not weigh against the fact that 
they have paid many thousands of claims?— They 
compromise many claims, but in this case we had a 
case of the same damage on the same railway com- 
pany, but in one case it was consigned under the 
owner’s risk note and the other case it was consigned 
under the company’s risk note. In the case of the 
owner’s risk note, they declined liability on account 
of the conditions of carriage— the damage being in 
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both cases damage by vermin, the produce being 
eaten by. rats. In the other case, also provisions 
eaten by rats, they say, “ The damage in this case 
was caused by rats, a circumstance over which the 
company has no control, and your claim is one that 
I have no alternative but respectfully to decline ” — 
a matter which I should have thought indubitable. 

6317. I do not know whether rats are an act of 
God, but there is nothing to prevent your going to 
the County Court and enforcing your rights. It is 
no use asking for new regulations if the traders are 
going to say when you have made then we are not 
going to insist on them? — You hardly appreciate the 
practical difficulty. 

6318. Take the company’s risk case that you have 
mentioned there. You say that rats is a risk which 
the company has to take. Assume it is. I do not 
want to express an opinion on it. The company ' 
refused to take it. Why not go straight to the 
County Court? — May I take that a bit further be- 
cause I had a further dilemma presented to me as 
staff solicitor to one of the multiple shops. In one 
quarter there were 3,478 claims against one railway 

‘ . : *• , f J Cross-examined by Sir 

6321. You know at the present moment that the 
rates of merchandise vary according to value, the 
bulk in relation to the weight, and damageability 
of the article? — And other principles, also. 

6322. Probably other principles also. You are pro- 
posing that, in respect of food, those principles 
should be disregarded, and, if I caught you cor- 
rectly, food should be put in a special class by itself, 
and should be charged the lowest rate of all rates? — 
Staple foods. 

6323. The principle on which you ask for that 
special position for staple foods is that food is one 
of the primary necessities of mankind? — That is one 
of the reasons I ask it. 

6324. Is there any other reason?- — Yes. I think 
that, as you are conferring a national monopoly, the 
prices of every kind on which you have fixed railway 
rates hitherto should be fixed primarily and in the 
main by reference to their function and purpose in 
the national economy. 

6325. You say according to their function and pur- 
pose in the national economy? — Yes. 

6326. Clothing, for example, is essential in these 
■inclement regions for the natives of these islands? — 
Ready-made clothing. 

6327. Clothing. So clothing should also be given a 
privileged position? — Ready-made clothing? 

6328. Your principle would apply also to that ready- 
made clothing or to any clothing. 

Chairman : And the raw material from which it is 
made. 

6329. Sir Lynden Macassey : And the raw material 
from which clothing is made? — Not the raw materials 
at all, but it would apply to ready-made clothing 
such as is ready made and stands in the same rela- 
tion to the people at large as my staple foods do. 

6330. Your staple foods are partly raw materials 
and partly manufactured raw materials? — No, they 
are not. All my staple food’s are in groceries 1 and 2, 
and they are all quite ready for consumption subject 
to cooking. 

6331. But labour has been expended on them 
to put them in that position? — I only receive them, 
and they are largely imported, and they come into 
the country in that condition. 

6332. But they are a commodity on which labour 
has been expended to put them in that condition? — 
Quite. 

6333. The same principle would apply to any other 
thing which is essential for the maintenance of life — 
for example, light and heat? — No, it would apply 
only in relative proportion, if I might develop the 
matter a bit further. 

6334. I follow you? — I am indebted for this prin- 
ciple to a railway expert, Mr. Faro, who is Secretary 
to the Home and Colonial Stores and has been con- 
nected with railway rates for many years. 



company. Am I to flood the County Court with 
claims ? 

Chairman : No, but one or two instances you can 
bring forward and make a claim, and if they are 
unreasonable they will have to pay the costs of failing 
in their defence. And if they find the result of 
refusing a reasonable claim is that they have not 
only to pay the claim, but the costs, they would soon 
give up that sort of conduct. I do not know whether 
railway companies do act unreasonably or not in that 
respect, but if you could satisfy the Court they were 
acting unreasonably in refusing the claim, after they 
had half-a-dozen actions in the County Court, they 
would soon be brought to reason. 

6319. Mr. Davis : Take the reductio ad dbsurdum. 
Supposing the company were to say : Here are the 
rats, but you brought the rats in the boxes. What 
then? — I do not think even a railway company would 
say that. 

6320. Well, they come from somewhere? — I think 
I need not mention anything further except to thank 
the Committee very much for their kindness in 
hearing me. 

Lynden Macassey. 

fcr. a t: — 

6335. It is an interesting principle and I want to 
test it? — Just in the same way as the world of know- 
ledge is divided up into various sciences which have 
a mutual relationship and interdependence between 
themselves, so in the same way you can divide up 
the world of business and the world of industry, so 
that the whole of business has a mutual relation or 
development one to the other. That, in fact, I be- 
lieve has been done in economics. 

6336. I am not going to discuss Cartesianism with 
you at the moment. I want to apply your principle. 
It means this, that what otherwise would be charge- 
able under ordinary principles upon food and upon 
clothing and upon things of that sort must be paid 
by other commodities? — Necessarily it follows. 

6337. So that really, to put it into concrete terms 
your proposition is that a subsidy drawn from other 
commodities should be devoted to putting food on 
the market at a specially low price? — No, I should 
not agree with that at all. Every trade gets a 
definite benefit from the production of food. If you 
do not reduce the price of food, but, oil the contrary, 
increase it, every increase in the price of food is 
multiplied several times throughout every trade, 
because it increases the scale of wages throughout 
every trade, and so it comes back upon you with a 
repercussion which is very much greater indeed than 
the amount of increase or decrease, as the case may 
be. 

6338. That is perfectly true, but that does not alter 
the essential truth of the proposition that I was 
putting to you, that whatever, on your principle, is 
lifted off food, there must be something contributed 
towards that cost by other commodities? — You get it 
back in the reduced costs of your wages. 

6339. I do not know about that. In another place, 
I was arguing strenuously for a month and was 
always met with the objection that wages would not 
coime down according as the cost of living came 
down. I do not think you will find that proposition 
generally accepted by Labour? — (Mr. Davis): No 

6340. Sir Lynden Macassey: A member of the 

tribunal bears out my suggestion? — I have a good 
deal to do with labour at the moment 

6341. I do not want to go into that? — Quite so. 

6342. I want to ask you now another thing. You 
know that the cost of living is not merely the cost 
of food, but the cost of fuel, of light, of heat, of 
clothing, of furniture, and of other things? — In 
relative proportions. 

6343. Therefore, what you are going to take off the 
cost of food you are going to add necessarily to what 
the other commodities have to pay?— -No, because they 
get it back. 

6344. I mean, so far as the cost of living is con- 
cerned, you are going to take a little bit off at one 
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end and you are going to put that little hit on' the 
other end? — Yes. 

6345. Let me put this to you. When you come to 
weight, your average, according to the way averages 
are weighted, the effect on the cost of living remains 
the same? — No, because there are many other articles 
included beside food and clothing which you have 
mentioned. For instance, whatever you put on a 
Havana cigar makes no difference to that. You 
might put something off the cost of food on to the 
Havana cigar. Furthermore, you do not suggest that 
ironstone or material of that sort is essential to living, 
and it does not affect the actual cost of living ; but 
the actual receipts to the railway companies during 
the past month of February came to 465d. per ton on 
groceries, Class 2, and the receipts from ironstone 
were 35d. per ton. You see, there you are charging 10 
times as much on food as you are on ironstone. 

6345. Mr. Davis : Supposing the' ironstone feeds a 
district where there are 100 workmen out of employ- 
ment, and they cannot work because they have not 
the ironstone delivered to them, does not that reach 
food? — I am not sure that I follow that, though I 
may do. 

6347. I think you will follow it on reflection? — 
Perhaps so. 

6348. Sir Lynden Macassey : I should have no 

hesitation in assenting to that proposition. The 
truth of the matter is that all these things are so 
intimately connected that you cannot knock one out 
of the line without repercussing upon all the other 
things?— That is so, but 1 ata simply suggesting 
that if you took my universal principle and applied 
it to all your trades and industries, and you were 
to redraw your classification of commodities in the 
light of it, I think you get a scientific principle 
upon which the classification would he framed. I 
suggest there is no scientific principle at the moment, 
but the only principle at the moment is that of 
enabling the railway companies to get as much as 
they can. 

6349. Applying your principle, why should not a 
doctor who is travelling by train to save the life of a 
patient, who has suddenly become ill by eating bad 
l-roceries, be carried free, having regard to his fune 
tional services, to use your phrase? — But he doesn’t 
cater for the whole of the community, I do. 

6350. Chairman : I thought doctors did cater for 
;he whole of the community between them ? — Only one 
at a time, sometimes not many of them. 

6351. Sir Lynden Macassey: Really one could apply 
it indefinitely. The medical profession are catering 
for the whole of the community. Why should not 
they, going to save life, or preserve life, travelling by 
jrain, be carried free, or at a substantially lower rate, 
on your principle? — You can apply that principle rela- 
tively, but in point of fact, whether it would mean 
any less rate than they are charged ar present, I 
should very much doubt; but the life of one particular 
man in this community, or 200 men in this com- 
munity, does not seem to me to matter twopence. 

6352. Sir Lynden Macassey: We are talking of 
functional services. 

Chairman: I think you have made your point. 

Sir Lynden Macassey : Yes. I want to pass to 
another point with regard to cartage. I understand 
your proposition is that all the companies are to be 
bound to cart, but the public is to be free to ask 
them to cart if and when and as they like? — Which 
in fact is the present position. 

6353. Then that is the position. The companies are 
to be bound and the publio is to be free? — Yes. 

6354. The company is to be bound to cart for every- 
body, but is only to charge such an amount as repre- 
sents the service of the particular person who elects 
to ask him to cart? — Quite, as it is at present. 

6355. Your answer is yes? — As it is at present — 
where you charge the C and D rate, you charge 
everybody the rate. 

6356. You would not like to carry on a grocery 
business on those lines? — We do at present. We are 
there and you need not come to us unless you like. 



6357. But you have establishment charges to meet, 
and you fix your prices, not merely with reference 
to the commodity you sell, hut bearing in mind your 
general establishment costs? — Well, we should like to, 
but unfortunately the Food Controller will not let 
ns. 

6358. That is business to do it; you agree it would 
he business? — It would be business. 

6359. Apparently, as far as the railway companies 
are concerned, they are to be precluded from follow- 
ing the ordinary business line? — I do not see it. I 
understand the position is this : the railway com- 
panies have a monopoly. If they are going to take 
a quantity they must make a reduction for getting 
a quantity of business. That is the way it all works 
out, surely. 

6360. I have made my point. There is just one 
other matter. A question was raised about damage 
by rats. That damage presumably occurred in the 
warehouse? — No, it did not. 

6361. Where did it occur? — I cannot tell, but the 
goods were not in the warehouse. 

6362. The railway companies’ obligation as common 
carriers ends when the transit is at an end ? — Twenty- 
four hours afterwards; but these goods were delivered 
within six hours after. 

6363. If the damage by rats took place in the 
warehouse after transit, that is a matter entirely 
apart from the owners’ risk and the companies’ 
risk notes? — Perfectly. 

6364. You cannot say where the damage by rats 
occurred ? — N o one can tell where the damage by 
rats occurred, but inasmuch as it occurred during 
the transit, since the damaged goods were delivered 
within six hours after arrival, it is obvious the 
liability is that of the carriers. They admit that 
in their letters. 

6365. It may have occurred at the warehouse in 
the centre? — They were not in the warehouse. 
There was not time. 

6366. With regard to this question of charging 
separate consignments, supposing you had two shops' 
owned by separate persons, the railway companies 
would be entitled to treat commodities, if there were 
a commodity collected from one, and a commodity 
collected from another, as two separate consign- 
ments? — They claim to do it. 

6367. They would, in point of fact. In the case 
of two shops owned by two different persons, each 
sending a consignment of the particular commodity, 
they would be separate consignments? — They claim 
to do it, but you had in Mr. Thomas Major’s 
evidence, only the other day, the fact that in the 
case of the particular goods in question which he 
mentioned, which were vegetables, or that sort of 
thing, it was the practice of smallholders to lump 
their consignments . together and get them carried 
as one consignment. In the same way, he said, pur- 
chasers coming up from the country and going to 
Covent Garden would buy 20 lots from 20 different 
people and convey them as one consignment. 

6368. I want to put the case of two separate shops 
owned by two different persons from which two con- 
signments are collected by the railway company. 
They would be separate consignments? — They would. 

6369. So that your proposition is because those 
two shops happened afterwards to he owned by one 
person, what was previously two consignments 
should be treated as one consignment? — I am not 
referring to shops at all. I was referring to ware- 
houses. 

6370. Take two separate warehouses; that is your 
proposition ? — No. 

6371. If two separate warehouses are separately 
owned, you have two consignments, but if they ulti- 
mately pass into the possession of one person, they 
should be one consignment? 

Mr. .J epson : I do not understand the witness 
desires to put even that limitation. He claims that 
wherever the railway company collect these different 
consignments from, if they are going to the same 
station for different -consignees, they -should be 
charged by the railway company as one consignment. 
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6372. Sir Lynden Macassey : Provided the charge is 
paid by one person ; if the charges are paid by one 
consignee he claims under these conditions, those 
separate consignments should be treated as one con- 
signment. You go as far as that? — I not only go as 
far as that, but I am justified in doing so by your own 
express request and your own consistent practice for 
20 years on. 

6373. I only want to get how far you go? — Yes. 

6374. Ultimately, you go as far as this, that if you 
have 20 or 30 or 40 or 50 different consignments sent 
to one consignee who pays the charges on those con- 
signments, irrespective of how they come or where 
they come, they should be treated as one consign- 
ment? — As far as concerns the carriage by rail. If 
you press it, there might possibly be an extra charge 
for collection, but as far as concerns the railway 
journey, since they only make one rail journey I 
think they should be charged a's one consignment, 
and not as 40 separate consignments, because it mul- 
tiplies the cost of conveyance sometimes 100 per 
cent. 

6375. The limit is when the axe falls at the end 
of the day? — Yes. 

6376. So that the railway companies are to wait 
apparently till the end of the da'y before they start 
to wade through all these various consignment notes 
to reduce them into one? — No. In point of fact, the 
railway company receive these goods all day long at 
the present time, and as they come in they are put 
into various trucks, so I understand. 

6377. But with separate consignment notes? — But 
each consignment is carrying part of the lot. 

6378. With separate consignment notes? — Yes. 

6379. You say they are to wait till the end of 
the day — I do not know who is the judge of when 
the last consignment has come through — and to pro- 
ceed to deal with all that has come in a one in- 
divisible consignment? — Quite. You see the benefit 
that it is to them. Instead of making out a hundred 
different consignment notes, they simply make out 
one, and there is an end of it. 

6380. Chairman : They have to make one consign- 
ment note with reference to a hundred different con- 
signment notes. At any rate, it is quite clear that 
this is what you propose? — Perfectly clear. 

Chairman : Mr. Thomas, you were going to tell 
us what the view of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce is with regard to the method 
of raising rates. 

Mr. F. G. Thomas : With regard to that, I have 
looked at the proposals of the railway company which 
are • printed at the end of the proceedings on the 
15th day. I was proposing to put in, on behalf of 
the Chambers of Commerce, a document showing in 
our view the right conditions to apply to the varia- 
tion of rates. I think, as between Sir John Simon 
and myself, we are perfectly agreed. 

Chairman : Is the matter prepared ? The traders’ 
case is closing now, and this is the last opportunity 
they have for doing it, strictly speaking, though we 
are not too strict. This is a matter which has been 
before us for two months. We have been asking 
what the various parties represented really want. We 



asked you some days ago to let us know what is the 
view of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. Have 
you ascertained what it is they are asking? 

Mr. F. G Thomas : When I came here this morn- 
ing I thought I should be in a position to give you 
the information which you are asking me. But we feel 
it is very desirable that the different bodies repre- 
senting the traders should endeavour to arrive at a 
common agreement with regard to this matter. We 
are meeting together this afternoon to discuss this 
question, and shall endeavour to put before you the 
proposals which would be agreeably to all the interests 
concerned, so far as the traders are concerned. That 
is why I hesitate to discuss at the moment the par- 
ticular views of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce. 1 have consulted them and I am in a position 
to state what I believe their views to be, but I think 
it would facilitate the general and more satisfactory 
presentation of the traders’ position if we may have 
an opportunity of consulting together. 

Chairman : You shall, but must say it is very 

unsatisfactory. The traders’ case is closed, and this, 
which is one of the first things which ought to have 
been stated in the opening of the case, lias not been 
decided between them. I do not see that there is 
any occasion for us to sit to-morrow as the traders’ 
case is finished. We shall not be sitting again until 
Tuesday week; but I do not want to delay it till 
then. Will you let the Secretary of the Commission, 
and also the railway companies, have a copy of your 
proposal by the end of this week? 

Mr. F. G. Thomas: Certainly; that is what I did 
propose to do. I am very much obliged to you for 
allowing me that latitude. I did intend to place 
before you the views of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce by themselves, but I thought it would 
assist you more if we might discuss the matter and 
then we will send in our proposals this week. 

Chairman : Very well. 

Mr. Clements : I should like to say, speaking for 
the Mansion House Association — I think my friend Sir 
Lynden Macassey, who represents the Federation of 
British Industries, agrees with me — that when we 
came here this morning, we were not aware that you 
proposed to adjourn. As a matter of fact, we have 
arranged to meet this afternoon and to discuss what 
we wish to put before you, because we thought we 
should save time by seeing if we could arrive at a 
precise agreement. My friend Mr. Thomas is also 
attending the meeting. 

Chairman : Very well. 

Mr. Abady : Might I say on behalf of the Mining 
•Association : that the Mining Association have 

approved a statement of their views which covers the 
whole of the topics that were dealt with by. the docu- 
ment that Sir John Simon put in and appended to 
the minutes of the 15th day? 

Chairman: AVould you be good enough to hand it 
in to the shorthand writer, and it will be printed 
in the Appendix, and then it will be in everybody’s 
hands ? 

Mr. Abady: Certainly. 

Chairman : Are there any other applications ? 

Very well, we will now adjourn. 



(■ Adjourned till Tuesday, 6ih July, 1920, at 11 a.m.) 
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GENERAL REVISION OP RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. 



APPENDIX. 

( Handed, in by the Mining Association of Great Britain.) 



Observations and Suggestions in reference to the 
Railway Companies’ Observations printed on 
page 31 of the Minutes of the Fifteenth Day 
under the following heads: — 

(I) Future Variations of Rates. 

(II) (A) The suggested new tribunal in 
addition to or in substitution for the 
Coirt't of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, and (B) Comments upon the 
suggested' allocation of functions be- 
tween these two tribunals. 

(Ill) (A) Owners’ Risk, (B) Damageable 
goods not packed, (C) Dangerous 
goods, (D) Company’s Risk. 

(I) Future Variation of Bates. 

The view of the Mining Association is that statu- 
tory maxima should be maintained, that rates, to be 
fixed by the Committee' be substituted for the exist- 
ing working rates, that a trader or a representative 
body, as defined by Section 7 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, should be entitled to question 
the reasonableness of any working rate at any time, 
and that a railway company should be entitled to 
increase, within the maximum, or reduce any work- 
ing rate at any time, in accordance with the following 
clauses : — 

(1) Whenever any trader or representative body as 
aforesaid is of opinion that a railway company is 
charging him or them an unreasonable rate, he or 
they may complain to the tribunal, and the tribunal 
shall determine what is a reasonable rate to be 
charged, and shall have power to make such order as 
they think fit for the recoupment of the trader or 
traders as from the date of his or their complaint in 
respect of charges paid by him or them under any 
rate so determined to be unreasonable. 

(2) (a) Where a railway ' company intend to make 
any increase in a rate within the maximum they shall 
give 60 days’ notice of such intended increase (i) to 
the Secretary of the tribunal, (ii) by advertisement in 
the “ London Gazette,” and (iii) in such other manner 
as the Minister of Transport may prescribe, and, upon 
the expiration of such 60 days, and if no complaint 
is made as hereafter provided, as from that date the 
company shall be entitled to charge and to be paid 
the increased rate. Provided that if a trader or 
representative body has complained as hereafter pro-^ 
vided to the tribunal, payment shall be made at the 
old rate, until the increased rate and the date from 
which it shall be charged have been determined by the 
tribunal. 

(6) If any trader or representative body as afore- 
said interested in such rate, shall, with the said 
period of 60 days, file with the tribunal a complaint 
that the rate is not reasonable, and give notice thereof 
to the railway company, the tribunal shall hear and 
determine such complaint, and it shall lie on the rail- 
way company to show that the increased rate is reason- 
able; and if upon hearing such complaint the company 
shall fail to satisfy the tribunal that it is reasonable, 
having regard to all the circumstances, that the rate 
should be increased, the tribunal shall determine 
whether any, and, if so, what increased rate it is 
reasonable to charge, and from what date the in- 
creased rate shall be charged. 

(c) Whenever a railway company voluntarily, or 
by agreement, reduces a rate and subsequently in- 
creases such rate to, or to below, the figure from 



which it was reduced, such increase shall not be 
deemed to be an increase in a rate under Clause 2, 
but a complaint may be made under Clause 1. 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall authorise a rail- 
way company with or without the consent of the 
tribunal to charge a rate in excess of the maximum 
rate. 

(The above provisions would take the place of 
Section 1 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1894.) 

(Section 31 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888, should remain in force.) 

II. (A).-^The suggested new tribunal, in addition to, 

. in substitution for, the Court of the Bailway 
and Canal Commissioners. 

The view of the Mining Association is that it is 
not necessary to set up any new tribunal, but that 
all questions relating to rates and to railway traffic 
matters should be determined by the Railway and 
Canal Commission. They consider that the Act of 
1888 should be amended so as to provide that the 
third member of the Commission shall be a business 
man, and secure finality by preventing any appeal, 
either upon facts or law, from the decision of the 
Commission Court. 

The Mining Association consider that the use of 
subsidiary Courts, namely, the Registrar or the 
Registrar sitting with two Assessors, as suggested by 
Sir Thomas Ratcliffe Ellis, would furnish the cheap 
and expeditious method of determining minor dis- 
putes for which a desire has been expressed by the 
trading community,' and in effect would constitute a 
business tribunal. 

The Mining Association consider that it is un- 
desirable and unnecessary to make statutory provision 
for local conciliation meetings, the effectiveness of 
which would be diminished if any element of com- 
pulsion were introduced. 

If, however, the Committee are unable to adopt 
these suggestions and decide that some other form 
of additional tribunal ought to be set up, the Mining 
Association agree generally with the railway 
companies’ observations, subject to the following 
exception : — 

Paragraph 2a of the railway companies’ memo- 
randum should be deleted, as it appears to 
restrict the tribunal’s discretion in fixing rates 
and charges. 

II. (B ). — The Bailway and Canal Commission and 
the New Tribunal. 

It appears to be a matter of difficulty to define 
beforehand the jurisdiction of the Commission and 
the Minor Court or Courts. The Mining Association, 
therefore, suggest that complains or disputes should 
be submitted in the first instance to the Board of 
Trade, and, if no settlement is effected, the Board 
of Trade should decide to which tribunal the matter 
be referred. 

III. (A) Owners’ Bisk. 

(B) Damageable Goods not Backed. 

(C) Dangerous Goods. 

(D) Company’ s Bisk. 

The Mining Association have no observations to 
offer, except to urge upon the Committee the ac- 
ceptance of the railway companies’ offer with respect 
to the carriage of dangerous goods at company’s risk 
at appropriate rates. 

23rd June, 1920. 
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APPENDIX. 



{Handed, in by Mr. A. E. K. Wherry.) 

Grain and Agricultural Rates — Station to Station. 



Proposed new rates. 



Existing rates for grain. 



Basis. 


Standard rate 
(5 -ton truck). 


2 tons. 


20 tons (in 
3 trucks). 


Experimental 5- ton 
rates for grain. 


4- ton 

Grain rate. 


G.E.R. 
local 4-ton 
grain rate. 


2-ton 

Grain rate 


Terminals, 5s. 
1-50 miles, ljd. 

51-100 „ lid. 

101-150 „ Id. 

Over 151 „ |d. 


Standard 
rate plus 
20% 


Standard 
rate less 
10% 


Terminals, 3s. 3d. 
1-70 miles, Id. 
71-120 „ |d. 

Over 121 „ id. 
Plus 4% 

„ 50% and Gd. 


Terminals, 3s. 3d. 

Id. per mile. 
Plus 4% 

„ 50% and 6d. 


Plus 4% 

„ 50% 
and 6d. 


4-ton rate. 
Plus 15% 
„ 4% 

,, 50% 

and 6d. 




s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


20 miles 


7 6 


9 0 


6 9 


8 3 


8 3 


7 0 


9 5 


40 „ 


10 0 


12 0 


9 0 


10 9 


10 9 


9 0 


12 5 


60 „ 


12 4 


14 10 


11 1 


13 5 


13 5 


10 3 


15 5 


80 ,, 


15 5 


18 C 


13 10 


15 9 


16 0 


10 11 


18 5 


100 „ 


16 6 


19 10 


14 10 


17 8 


18 8 


11 6 


21 3 


125 „ 


18 7 


22 4 


16 7 


19 11 


21 11 


12 3 


25 2 


150 „ 


20 8 


24 10 


18 7 


21 6 


25 7 




28 9 


175 „ 


22 3 


26 8 


20 0 


23 2 


28 5 
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200 „ 


23 10 


28 4 


21 3 


24 9 


30 2 


— 


36 3 



